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TRANSLATION FROM “VITA DE PETRARCA.” 


The favourite haunt of Petrarch was among some romantic copses in the 
neighbourhood of Avignon, where he oftentimes met Laura.—When she was 
not there, every object spoke of her adored presence, and recalled a thousand 
pleasing sensations. He was meditating one day, in this enchanting place, on 
the continued object of his thoughts, when, under the influence of love and 
melancholy, he wrote the following lines :— 


Sweet limpid stream, for ever fresh and clear, 

Oft, on whose bosom, Laura's charms appear ; 

Ye fragrant flowers, that deck her gentle breast,— 
Ye trees, beneath whose shade she loves to rest,— 
And all ye lovely scenes, made lovelier far 

By the soft spells of beauty’s guiding star ' 

If haply sorrow close these weary eyes, 

May pity,—marking where the mourner lies,— 
With generous hand, strew o'er my place of rest, 
This happy earth, by Laura's presence blest ; 

*T will make me fearless of the grave's dark gloom, 
Aud bless, with secret charm, my early tomb! 


But, when «gain my fair one seeks this shade, 

And marks the change her cruelty has made,— 
Then,—like the gentle babe, when it makes known 
Ite soft distress, and speaks by tears alone,— 
Then, will she breathe the pitying sigh, nor fear 
To speak in love's soft eloquence,—a tear ! 

Then will my Laura's gentle bosom bleed, 

And weep the fate her cruel love decreed. 





The New Monthly Magazine 

Once again we feel in possession of a literary Magazine—of a Magazine de- 
voted to the fine arts and polite literature ; and it may be said thatthe “ New 
Monthly ”’ is now the only purely literary Magazine in the United Kingdom. The 
present number is rich in variety, rich in talent. It opens with a smart—we had 
almost said brilliant—diseussion of the question, ‘ Whatis Liberty!’ and the 
author brings us tu the incontrovertible conclusion, that, though the mame is 
here, and there, and everywhere, the thing is neither here, nor there, nor any- 


with Talleyrand. The following anecdote is furnished by the amiable Coatem 
poraine herseli, and we give it as nearly as possible in her own words :—* | 
seldom paid a visit to the Minister without remaining at least two hoors in con 
versation with him. One day he carried bis admiration of my ring!ets so far, 
that in playfully twisting and turning them with his hngers, he a° last reduced 
them tu a state of * most admired disorder.” This he proceeded to repair, aod 
the hand that had signed treaties of peace for France, purchased a troce with 
me on terms whics proved that some little value was set on the cessation ef 
hostilities between os The Minister took the curls one by one, carefully put 
them in papers, and arranged chem under my bat, with a request that the edifice 
of my frisure might remain undisturbed till my return home. Ata single glance 
I perceived that the curl-papers used by Talleyrand were hank-notes of 1,000 
frances each, and with a degree of patience which could be equalled only by bis 
gallantry, I repassed the ringlets through my fingers, and as one solitary strag- 
gler had escaped his notice, | observed to him, ** One more papillote, and then 
your Excellency's task is finished.” 

It has been stated that Talleyrand’s main incentive to the attainment of 
power was bis love of wealth. If so, avarice and ambition may be said to bave 
gone hand in hand, for both have been amply gratified. The elevated position of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, by giving him the key to all political secrets, 


| enabled him to speculate with advantage in the public funds, aud it appears that 


he liberally availed himself of his facilities. Some of his minor satellites too, 


| reaped the benefit of them second hand, catching, as it were, a reiraction of the 
light which shone so resplendently on his fortunes. Every morning, whilst under 
the hand of his perruquier, it was Talleyraud’s custom to enter into familiar con 


where else.—From a series uf ‘‘ Songs for Evening Masic,”” by Mrs. Hemans, | 


we cannot refrain from selecting the first— 


YE ARE NOT MISS’D, FAIR FLOWERS. 
Ye are not miss'd, fair flowers, that late were spreading 
The summer's glow by fount and dreary grot ; 
There falls the dew, its fairy favours shedding,— 
The leaves dance on, the young birds miss you not. 


Still plays the sparkle o'er the rippling water, 
O Lily ! whence thy cup of pear! hath gone ; 

The bright wave mourns not for its loveliest daughter, 
There is no serrow in the wind’s low tone. 


And though, meek Hyacinth! afar is roving 
The bee that oft thy trembling bells hath kisa‘d ; 
Cradled ye were, fair flowers! midst all things loving, 


A joy toall; yet, yet ye are not miss‘d ! 


Ye, that were born to lend the sunbeam gladness, 

And the winds fragrance, wandering where they list,—— 
Oh! it were breathing words too deep in sadness, 

To say, Earth's human flowers not more are miss'd | 


versation with that functionary, sometimes touching on political matters, and on 
such occasions the barber ‘* would with a greedy ear devour up" his Excellency's 
* discourse.” from which he derived many a valuable hint for his own guidance 
If Talleyrand muttered between his teeth, ‘* Now is the time to sell," Strap bied 
him in haste to the Bourse, and sold out his five per cents. He then remained 
perfectly quiet, continued his daily routine, and powdered the caput as usual, 
taking care to avail himself of the first hint uf ** Now is the time to buy stock.” 
By diligently attending to these little soliloquies of Talleyrand, the perruquee 
gradually amassed an enorinous fortune 

Napoleon had by some means or other been apprized of Talleyrand’s hits on 
‘Change. The great Captain hated stock-jobbing of every description, and took 
his Prime Minister severely to task. “So,” said he with a sarcastic sneer, “| 
am informed that your Excellency is making a fortune on the Bourse 1"—"] 
never speculated but on one occasion,” was Talleyrand'’s reply —* And whea 
may thathave been!” resumed the First Consul.—“I bought in on the 18th 
Brumaire, and I sold out the next day.” The force of this repartee will be evi- 
dent to the reader who recollects that the stormy period alluded to was that of the 
coup d’état which placed the Consular power in the hands of Bonaparte, and con- 
sequently laid the foundation of his subsequent greatness. 

The circumstances of the time were admirably calculated to favour the agit 
tious views of Bonaparte On bis elevation to the empire, the nomination of 
the dignitaries, both male and female, appointed to various offices about the 
vew Court, afforded ample scope for the exercise of Talleyrand’s caustic wit 
The female fashion of that period sanctioned the liberal display of a neatly 


| turned ankle, or in more precise terms the ladies’ petticoats were then ex- 
| travaganty short. One day, Talleyrand was in attendance at the Tuileries, 
| in the apartment commonly called la salle du Tréne. Several ladies were 


also present, who had just been appointed tothe dignity of Maids of Honour, 


| and amongst the number, a certain Madame de Marmier, the daughter of the 
| Duke de Choiseul. Her beauty, which was remarkable, and above all, the 


} 
! 
i 
| 


| exquisite symmetry of a foot that might have felt quite at ease in Cinderella's 


slipper, afforded some excuse for her adoption of the prevailing fashion in its 


| extreme; for be it divulged to our readers, the skirt of her robe was of un- 


| conscionable brevity. A good-natured courtier of the new regime remarked the 


What depth, what purity, what holiness of feeling there is in the pen of this } 


inspired writer ! 
—>—__ 


A CHAPTER ON TALLEYRAND. 


To commence then in the style historical :—Charles Maurice Talleyrand | 


was born in Parisin the year 1754. In the middle ages his ancestors were 


Sovereigne of Quercy. The name Talleyrand, which appears originally to have | 
been that of an estate or manor, was formerly written Taleran, Tailleran, | 


Talairant, or Talliran. In the commencement of the twelfth century it was 
adopted as a surname by the family of the Sovereign Counts of Perigord. After 
the extinction of the elder branch, the younger, known by the designation of the 
Counts de Grignwls, and afterwards by that of the Princes de Chalais and de 
Talleyrand, succeeded to the family title and honours. 

Early in life, Talleyrand de Perigord figured among the most influential per- 
sonages of France, and formed a close connexion with the principal Republican 
leaders of the day ; to some of them, however. the outset of his political career 
rendered him an object of distrust. Carnot, in particular, manifested a deep- 
rooted aversiun for the prétre défrogué, as he contemptuously termed the ex- 
bishop of Autun. Chenier compared him to a sponge that absorbs a portion of 
every liquor in which it is steeped, with this difference, that the sponge, when 
squeezed, disgorges its contents, whilst Talleyrand still imbibes and still retams 
It must be admitted that one whose career belongs to so many epochs,—one who 
has passed unscathed through so many political convulsions, and still as the 
horizon blackened seemed to “ ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm ”"— 
one who has survived the Old Regime, the Directory, the Consular power, the 
Empire, and the final fall of the Bourbons, still rising on the wreck of each 
crumbling dynasty that overwhelmed in its ruin his less fortunate or less skilful 
eompeers,—such a one might well engender in others that sour and sullen 
spirit in which envy is ever ready to rail at vice when its rewards fall not to her 
share 

Talleyrand, we learn, was found irresistible by the adorable moitié du genre 
humain; and a certain lady with much vivacity and true French frankness even 
went so far as to declare that she could refuse him nothing. ‘ Perhaps not your 
favours,” said Madame de Staél, who was present, “ but most assuredly your 
confidence.” The distinction was significant. The celebrated lady to whom 
we have just alluded was at one period among the number of those who 
exercised great influence over Talleyrand. Her empire, however, though found 
ed on mental superiority, was subsequently undermined by the more personal 
attractions of Madame Grandt, with whom Talleyrand became much smitten 
The notabilities of the day were rather astonished at this circumstance, for the 
conversation of the beauty was insufferably vapid. A friend of Talleyrand was 
ungallant enough to enquire how he could possibly stop to admire the fashion of 
the casket when the lustre of the gem was so dim. * The society of dulness is 
refreshing,” replied the diplomatist, *‘ and | like now and then to rest myself.” 
In the present instance, the triumph of 1 nsipie belle was complete.—On a 
certain occasion, when Madame de Stac!] and several other ladies were pmying 
at the jeu de société, we)! known in the social circles of Paris as the game of 
the beat, the question was put to Talleyrand, which of the two ladies he would 
save from drowning, Madame Grandt, or Madame de Staél. ‘“ Ah, Madame!” 
said he to the latter, “ you could never stand in need of succour, for your clever- 
ness would extricate you from every danger: I would therefore save Madame 
Grandt.” It was impossible to parry a hoine question with more address 

Madame de St. Edime, better known to the literary world by the designation 
of la Contemporusac, and who always managed to be intimate with everybody 
who happened to be somebody, was of course on the best terms imaginable 


| 


fact to Talleyrand, and asked his opinion of the fair sulject. ‘Talleyrand look- 
ed first at the lady's face, then scanned her dress attentively, his eye taking a 
downward direction. At last, he dryly observed—* For a Maid of Honour, her 
petticoats are rather short ” 

During the Consular regime, Talleyrand was the wit par excellence of the 
Court, and it must be confessed, that in common with most wits, he could rarely 
be accused of good-natured consideration for the feelings of those against whom 
bis shafts were levelled. A certain distinguished personage, in his presence, 
once passed a high encomium on the beauty of the Marchoiness de Luchesini, 
the wife of the Prussian Ambassador, a lady whose stature was colossal, and 
whose attractions were altogether of the masculine order. *’ Bah !’’—exclaim- 
ed Talleyrand, in answer to the panegyrist—*' I could shew you better than that 
in the Consular Guard.” As nothing is more unstable than the vogue of a 
Court beauty, the Ambassadress, after this cruel sarcasm, was ata discount of 
fifty per cent 

The enemies of Talleyrand are prone to accuse him of that tergiversation, 
and that time-serving character which, as might be proved by a thousand modern 
instances, help a man wonderfully on in his travels through this world of chance 
and change. Most unquestionably no man has oftener shaken hands with new 
dynasties ; and it has frequently been hinted, in no measured terms, that none 
can with greater tact and adroitness transfer his homage from the setting to the 
rising sun of power. He has been taxed with gross adulation of Buonaparte 
when his star was in the ascendent, and the following is cited as @ case in point 
In 1786 the academy of Lyons proposed a prize for the best essay on the follow- 
ing question—* What are the principles and the institutions best calculated to 
contribute to the happiness of society!’ Buonaparte entered the lists, though 
anonymously ,and his performance gained the prize When the soldier of fortune 
was elevated to the imperial dignity in 1804, Talleyrand, who was acquainted 
with the fact above stated, caused a strict search to be made for the victorious 
essay, which, when found, he presented to the new-made Cesar To the bitter 


on his (Moore's) inaking the inquiry, whether that deformity was in his right or 
lefi foot! Agtrors, tor obvious reasons, have ever been desirous to conceal their 
ages, and thig could seldom be done without a concealment of their birth-places 
also. Tt still remsins a matier of doubt whether Macklin died at the age of 07 
of 107; and even living actors have ¢o mystified their origin, that the name and 
country of one favourite comedian of the present day are often matter of controver- 
sy. Where human vanity has a motive for inisrepresentation, truth can seldom be 
vlicited ; towards the close of his career, Macklin was as anxious to be thought 
very old as MAY sexagenarian representative of juvenility could be to be deemed 


“very young. 








} 


disappointment of the courtier, Napoleon received the paper in silence, and threw | 


it into the fire 

The author of “ The Political Life of Talleyrand"” devotes some pages to the 
affair of Maubrevil, who was said to have received secret instructions to assassi- 
nate the Emperor in 1814, and whose attack npon the person of Talleyrand at a 
subsequent period made considerable noise, or, as our Gallic neighbours say, 
excited a strong sensation in Paris. It may be recollected that Maubreuil publicly 
inflicted a violent blow on the venerable diplomatist at St. Denis, alleging in 
justification of this act of violence the non-fulfilment of certain promises made 
to bim by Talleyrand with reference to the above-mentioned mission To retorn 
however, to the period at which Maubrevil enjoyed the confidence of Talleyrand, 
and failed to execute the dark design with which, according to corrent report, he 
had been entrusted. a complaisavt parasite of the Minister for Foreign Affaire 
one day in his presence loaded the emissary with abuse for having neglected his 
task; “ Alas! my friend,” exclaimed Tallevrand witha desponding shake of his 
head, ‘ men now-a-days have no sense of religious obligation |” 

; To be Continued 
—>— 


THE EARLY DAYS OF EDMUND KEAN. 
MEMS. FOR 4 MEMOIR. 

Though the English are proverb‘ally coriwus to a fault respecting the private 
transactions of public characters, yet so litle are they habituated to accurate w- 
vestigation, that the ages and birth-places of some of the most celebrated persons 
of the last century are matters of disputation and doubt. A strong elucidatiun 
of this propensity to pry was afforded in the instance of Lord Byron; a hundred 
anecdotes of his deformity were currently narrated by those whu were more or less 
connected with him, and yet, says his biographer, scarce'y '»o persons agreed, 


} 


j 
| 


Kean had the weakness common to the members of his precarious profession 
the writer of this article has often heard him declare that he was born on St 
Patrick's day. (i. ©. 17th March, 1787.) Yet latterly he as positively affirmed 
that his birth took place in November, 1790' His parentage was also continually 
questioned by Aimsel/; and be frequently, to many persons, who were not parti 
cularly in bis confidence, affirmed his belief to be, that Mre Carey was pot his 
mother, bot that he owed his existence to a lady who through life assumed the 
utle of his @unt; that lady was, nearly sixty years since, ander the protection of 
the Duke of Norfolk, and was introduced by him to Garrick, who gave her aa 
introduction to the then managers of Drury, where she appeared soon after the 
death of the British Roscius. It is not my intention now to pursue this question 
nor to enter upon the other much-mooted point of Kean's being or not being for 
a short period at Eton; my object af present is to throw together a few facte 
the vouchers for which are at hand, as aids to a biography of that extraordinary 
actor; these details have been taken at various periods, and are here given 
almost literally from the lips of the narrators, the unly alteration being that, for 


| convenienee, the first person has been used; the breaks in each case, thue— 
> 
, . 


° . 
denoting the commencement and conclusion of intelligence given by different 
persons. Where the persons to whom | was indedted for information are dead, 
I have mentioned their names, and also the names of living individuals who could 
corroborate Uke statements; and in aut eases have given dates and the names of 
those who Gere contemporaneous with Kean in the evente described 

7 « . ° 

I saw young Edmund Carey (Kenn) first in April, 1796. I am particularly 
positive both to month and year, because | met Mra Carey and the boys-— Darn 
ley was the other reputed son by another father; (this actor was for many years 
at Astley’s Amphitheatre, and is nuw living)—on the morning of the day on 
which Ireland's pretended Shakespearian drama was performed. Edmond was 
always little, slight, but not young-looking: I should say he was then fen years 
of age! following September he played Tom Thuiab at Bartholomew fair 
at a public-house ; his mother played Queen Dollalolla, he had « good voice, 
and wasa pretty boy, but unyuestionably more like a Jew than a Christian child 
Old Rickeseete, tbe showman, engaged him then and subsequently, and is living 
tn » ot me to * on 
aot Vine child of ten st tendhes hans “Hie yt ‘Pie ot Lah Keer. looked 
to the possibility of his having been born in the year 1790. I eannot vouch for 
the oft-repeated story of the dance of the devils in Macbeth, and his rejoinder to 
Jobn Kemble, who found fault with him, that “he (Kean) had never appeared 
in tragedy before ; but if it did occur, it must have been in 1794; for Garrickh's 
Drary was pulled down to be rebuilt in 1791, and the new theatre commenced 
dramatic performances with Macbeth. Many novelties of arrrangement were 
attempted, the dance in question among the rest. Charles Kemble made his 
first appearance as Malcolin that very night, and the audience laughed very 
heartily when he exclaimed, * Oh! by whom?” on hearing the account of his 
father’s murder. Charles Kemble was then anid to be eighteen, } think be was 
more. If Kean was one of the dancing devils, he could have been only three 
years and five months ; that is, taking his own account of being born in Novem- 
ber, 1790 

Kean broke his leg when a boy, riding an act of horsemanship at Bartholomew 
fair; and was often, about the years 1802, 3, 4, and 5, about different parte of 
the country spouting, riding, or rope-dancing. The last time I saw him, pre- 
vious to his “ great hit,” was at Sadler's Wells, he was in front to see Belzoni, 
(afterwards known as the great traveller.) whu gave & pantomimic performance 
(such as Ducrow since attempted) illustrative of the passions of Lebron; Belzoni 
was superior to any thing | ever bebeld, and I am pot solitary in that opinion 
Ellar, the harlequin, and Belzoni were together at the old Royalty theatre; and 
Belzoni’s brother was also there—the great and enterprising traveller was re- 
tained as a posturer at £2 per week ! 

. ,. > * . 

In London, the amusements of one class are frequently unknown, even by 
name,to another. Fifty years since, forms and debating societies abounded , 
they have disappeared, for each man thinks for himself (or thinks he does, whieh 
is the same thing). Public amusements generally take their tone from public 
feeling ; whev they do not, they are unsuccessful ; and the many-headed monster, 
like a wilful boy, will not suffer the play ground to be converted into a schoo) 
In 1780, therefore, spouting clubs, where the sucking Thespians of the day 
murdered Massinger, and soliloguised from Shakspeare, were the lighter order 
of amuserments sought by the speech-loving many : songs at length crept in, and 
lessened the monutony of these meetings ; and 1795, and from thence until 1802, 
subscription rooms, for reading, soi -disant concerts, &c. became common: the 
last that remained of these were Mitchell's Rooms, near Livcoln's-inn-felde, 
and the society held at the Crown and Anchor. One of these establishments 
was opened about 1800 atthe Rulis Rooms, Chancery-lane: there young Kean, 
then described as ‘the infant prodigy, Master Carey,” gave readings , amid 
other things he actually read the whole of Shakespeare's “ Merchant of Venice.” 
Many of the persons who were then stage-struck were attracted by the singu- 
larity of a child making such an attempt, amid others, one Edwards, whom the 


| amateurs of the drama may remember as appearing at various benefits in the 


metropolis, reciting “ Satan's Address to the Sun,” and occasionally acting 
Shylock, Ae &c. bat who concluded his efforts by a failure in Richard the 
Third at Covent Garden Theatre, in September, 1815, Edwardes was only five 
or six years older than Keon, and the “ boy” was so much “ elder than bis looks 


l that they became constant companions. Edwards to his death affirmed“ that 


| amateur or private actors of the time (1802) say that “ C 


| the right of playing first-rate parte 


he had taught Kean all he knew :” thie was but the idle expression of a clever 
but disappointed man. however. it ie worthy of remark that Ewards, in com- 
mon with all others who knew Kean intimately as @ boy, alwaye declared that 
‘a splendid acior. and that many of bie effects (at the age of four- 
teen) were quite as starting #6 any of hie more matured performances ' 
Byron, who mingled at the tine of Kean's déit much in all ranks of theatrics 
society, save, “ Kean began by acting Richard the Third when quite s boy, “oA 
gave all the promise of what he afterwards became” (see Moore's Life); that 
such was the care there ie abundant evidence : Cobham, an actor long a 
at the minor theatres, who was» playmate of Kean’s, remembers hearing !) the 
arey was the best ema- 
He had litt'e means of bearing part in the expenses, yet 
at a private theatre then existing 


he was then 


teur then extant.” : 
the leading characters were axsigned to him 
in Lawh’s Conduit-street : thir is an extraordinary fact og -ohian A _ 
laces be who pave the highest price (maugre his Ine ' 

the right of : Mr Roach, an old theatrical hook seller, 
who lived many years in the court ranning from Brydges-street to, Dosis Sas. 
often spoke of Kean's acting Richard in his (Roach’s) garre’ with « “s ch or 
for his Lady Anne: her pafois was & terrible grevenes to little ase, ve 
was teaching her English, and mimicking her sesteh. rom morning oa. 
In requital for his initiating her into the mysteries of the volgar tongue, . de 
her teach him the dialect of Sir Pertines Macsycopbant—a partins ~ - 
appeared fora few nights at Drury towards the close of bis career, I thio 
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= 
was considered to be a failure by his best friends. According to Mr. Roach, 


garret, about 1799 or 1799, when, at the utmost, Kean could have been but in) 


hie 13th year. 4 : : : 
ean, Charles Molloy Westmacott, poor Huntley (of 
of yes ia orm Pierce Egan, and Oxberry, were all boys together 
With the latter Kean was very intimate, up tothe day of the comedian's death ; 
and Westusacott was a frequest vistter at Kean's last retreat, Richmond. 
* . , * 
With a sort of prescience as to his future glory, 
matic—Carey his pantomimic appellation 
gymnastic portion of the drama: often at rehearsal I bave hrow 
the long scene of Othello and Jago, 
(1809), and at the conclusion fling a somerset or handspring off | 
the year 1800, he was alternately at shows aud theatres; he always song pret~ 
tily, played the harpsichord by ear very fairly, danced gracefully, not = 
and in equestrian and shew companies was 4 great favourite with the _ es. 
Hie dissipation kept bim continually poor, and from the hard pressure of cir- 
cumstances, he applied fora situation at the Haymarket Theatre ; be was en- 
gaged by Colman, Winston, and Morris, at a salary of £2 per week for little 
business (1806) :—(it is a lesson to the “ poor creatures of the earth,’ not easily 
te be forgotten, that the same man, 
heart and frame—physically and mentally weak—received £50 per night at the 
same theatre’: but bie name was a good trading commodity then.) Dibdin has 
in bis Reminiscences spoken of the promise given by the embryo Roscius, in a 
trifling part in the comedy of “Five Miles Off,” it may appear something like 
Dennis Brulgruddery’s prediction, which was ** pruphesying after the fact,” to 
say that others also saw gleams of talent—they affirm it, “and they are all 





honourable men; but of the general tone of the theatre towards him let me 
record one instance :—Kean played Carney (a part now emitted) in” Ways and 
Means ;” that drama, being one of Cuolman’s, was, as ai! that drat 
were then, frequeutly and carefully played at the Haymarket Theatre 
threw a strong peculiarity into the part of Carney, making his man 
of the name ;—those who, Laving seen him in Sir Giles, can reeall his tone in 
the word * nephew," when he recognized Wellborn (“A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts”), and bis * Marrall,” after his discomfiture on finding the deed blank, 
may imagine the style in which he would have played a part containing such 
passages asthe following. The character of whom he is the toady, eulogizes 
the climate of France: he replies— 

“Ah! happy days indeed, Mr. Random; the walks, too, that I enjoyed—in 
smag ination— looking out at your window " (i. ¢. the sick man's bed-chamber.) 
Again, Random says that Carney is the ouly man he can agree with, and asks 
the reason. He answers — 

* The similarity of our dispositions, no doubt; for] eat, drink, and think 
exactly as you do.” 

Random, suddenly surprised with intelligence, says, in a rage— 

“ Carney, what do you think of all this!” 
Caraey rejoins— 

“Think ' why, I—what do you think!" ‘ 
Now, what did the actors say of this performance’ Some exclaimed, “ He's 
trying to act: the little fellow'’s making a part of Carney !’—(in ridicule, mark 
ye ')—One actor only declared it good, and he said it wanted fon—it was too 
real; but the majority agreed it was “not so good as Minton's."—-The person 
aliuded to will be remembered by playgoers as having for many years performed 
subordinate parts at Drury Lane Theatre, where he either still is, or very lately 
was, retained; to hia merits or demerits 1 of course make no allusion: but he, 
it appeared, had made his debit at the Haymarket in this identical part of Carney 
the previous scason ; and by general consent Mr. Kean, in 1806, did not act this 
part as well as Mr Minton; why! Mr. Minton played the part as his predeces- 
sore had played it, Mr. Kean dared to be original—a great crime in inferior per- 
formers, and one seldom forgiven in any art. It is hard, indeed, to make the up- 
holders of conventional rules remember Bentham's axiom— : 

* All that is custom now, was innuration once.” 

Another circumstance hitherto unalluded to by those who have written of 
Kean, was, that the season that he devoted his powers to “* messages and little 
business,” was that in which Kao made his metropolitan bow. My readers doubt- 
less remember Rae—a handsome man, a bustlivg actor, tolerably equable in tra- 
gedy and comedy—who played many parts well, some few excellently, none 
greatly —whose engagement took place in consequence of Mrs, Siddons having 
casually said that “out of London there was nothing equal to the young fellow 
at Liverpool ;"—the young fellow was accordingly sent for, and on the 9th of 
June, (1806, (the opening night that season.) Rae appeared as Octavian, and 
Edmund Kean as the Goatherd.—If your memory does not serve you, reader, it 
may nid it to say that the part in question was played by Atkins at Covent-gar- 
den Theatre, and by Hughes at Drury-lane. Those who knew Kean may con- 


taf CacMem endth wubiak be tafe stn che oeew oom night; Ry 
esive the so “who yet, alas! had known 


Of conscious merit but the pangs alone.” 
Rae had been eminently successful, and deservedly so, as tragedians went—for 
in those days Eljiston was a great man in bust ins: Kean who, it may be believed, 
spoke that part beautifully, did not receive ahand. Octavian was one of Kean’s 
pet parts ; it was Komble's chef d'wuvre ; aud at that time, to all young tragedians 
the frantic lover was the touchstone, as, after 1814, Richard IIL. became. A 
periodical writer, speaking of Kean's Octavian, (1820.) says—" There is a gran- 
deur in silence, awful and unapproachable ; this is Kean's, It may be truly said 
of him, his speechlessness speaks for him; the whole of Kean's Octavian is of 
this soul subduing character—it is a performance to be witnessed in silence, and 
applau led but by tears.” 
ean, in 1806, I firmly believe, was a better actor than by possibility he could 
have been in 1830, when sickness had enervated his frame, and when his defects 
had become habits by the flattery of ill-judging friends, and the applause of name 
lauding auditors 
ppointment, arising from the non-appreciation by the world of a quality a 
man knows himself to possess, will make acynic or a profligate in nine cases 
‘out of ten—in the tenth it may make a philosopher Kean had too much energy 
‘to brood over his sorruws, but too much weakness to avoid the temporary antidote 
—drink. It is strange, that with an instinctive fear of being deemed intrusive, 
which was for years a serious impediment to Kean's progress, be avoided the 
“best theatrical houses: he was seldom even at Finch's—but sought out some 
such place as the Harp or the Antelope,* White-Hart-yard; not, as I sincerely 








meet a few well-educated men, from a dread of committing himself. 


employ his mind by the energy of action; and when excited by liquor, his pro- 
dency vanished, and he became too frequently as disagreeably arrogant as he had 
previously been painfully diffident 

is ** season at the Haymarket” made an impression on him that was never 
to be eradicated ; it came in his joy and his triumph with a painful pleasure ; 
and it came, I believe, often with that sort of sensation that most men know, who, 


in recalling some scene of folly or humiliation, find the blood involuntarily mantle | 


to their brows, so that even in solitude they clench their bands over their foreheads, 
as though that motion could shut out memery and sensation. Kean could not 


whom more anon), late Rae did not intend offence. 


twenty years afterwards, when wrung ip | wards, rather than submit to play Laertes to the Hamlet of Master Betty. 


Jramatist’s works | her great bit. 
Kean | 1778 at the Haymarket, as Castalio in ‘The Orphan”—he failed entirely. 
ner an echo | Cooke was then just of age, and Henderson had made, a little while before him, | 


despair of making another understand what they mean. Kean's brow changed ; 


motion of his lips, as if he was chewing of swallowing, which in Kean was @ 
certain sign of hurt feeling or suppreseed rage. I do not believe that Kean ever 


forgot that circumstance ; mark, | say forgot, there was nothing to forgive, for 


Rae, it bes been said, insulted Kean when he (Kean) 
made hie debit at Drury—of this hereafter ; let me ai present proceed to show 


her lope, the pillar of her bouse, and the representative of her family ; ang 


Kean acted this and various characters when a child, in bis (Roach's) loft or # look, which | have since marked often, came over bis pale face, and a peculiar beheld with indulgent fondness that progress in his education which was one 


| day to be the consummation of her happiness But, alas! those sanguine 


hopes, those high expectations, were blasted in the blossom, and prematurely 


| destroyed ' 


Atthe proper age, and after the usual preparations, young Edward was sen: 
to Eton College to finish his education. All his vacations were spent under the 


why I believe Kean's memory recurred to this particular cireomstance in after | eye and in the society of bis guardian ; who endeavoured to turn even bis amuse. 


| years. About 1817, Rae speculated inthe East London Theatre, and there 
| announced himself ss Sir Edward Mortimer, the night before that on which Kean 
Kean was always bit dra- | was to appear in it at Drury-lane Theatre ; Kean, with a party, occupied a front 
He was exceedingly fond of all the | box—(not his usual habit when visiting theatres :) he sat through the performance 
n him go through | of the play, conspicuously applauding Rae and O. Smith, who played Oreon ; 
with a pathos that riveted us, even then and once or twice, or “ it might be fancy,” I thought his eye seemed to say, I 
off the stage. From | don’t play the servant, now.” 


in answer to the theorists that eay genius will show itself in anything. I 
may be allowed to ark whether the Fidler in ** Speed the Plough,” or Dubbs in 
“ The Review.” were likely to afford opportunities for the display of histrionic 
skill 7—he played these, and the Waiter in the farce of * Mrs W iggins ; * and 
the most important part assigned bim was Rosencrantz in “* Hamlet!” Now, 
mark the peculiarity of this man's character ; he, who had in London played the 
servants and messengers, quitted a provincial engagement a few months po 

can- 
not recall the name of the town where this occured, but Mr. Beverley was the 
manager of the company, and has himself related the story frequently. 

There is a singularity respecting Kean, Mra. Siddons, and G. F. Cooke, that 
they each of them, though under very different circumstances, appeared In Lon- 


don and created no sensation—(in Kean’s case it was clearly impossible for want | 


of opportunity)—each, after a lapse of years, returned, and for a time held all 
the dramatic world in chains. Mrs. Siddons was (season 1775, during Garrich’s 
management) in London and failed; in 1782 (after Garrick’s death) she made 
Cooke (and this fact is less known) appeared in either 1777 or 


| a strong impression, and was getting up his name as the legitimate successor of 


Garrick. ‘ What could induce Cooke to atiempt a part for which Ins figure, 
face, and manner were so peculiarly unfitted, it is iumpossible to imagine!” | 
remember hearing this remark made by Quick, who first told me of Cooke's 
having made this unsuccessful essay ; and it is odd enough that Quick, in his 


at the Haymarket, and failed most egregiously, which those who remember 
his face, voice, and figure, may easily imagine. 

Mrs. Siddons had a lapse of seven years between her failure and success 
Kean passed eight years after leaving the Haymarket ere he appeared at Drury 
But poor Cooke, after his Haymarket effort, was provincializing twenty-two years 
before he took the town by storm, being, when he again appeared, the same age 
that Kean was when he died. Cooke was thirty-one years older than Kean,” and 
used to say that he recollected Quin: of course, he meayt merely having seen 
him off the stage, for Quin had ceased to act before Cooke was born 

. . * . » 

It has been generally supposed that Kean was unappreciated in the provinces, 
and many stories were circulated, at the time of his metropolitan delnit, of his 
being hissed off at Birmingham, Guernsey, and Cheltenham: there are plenty of 
persons in this world who néver think any wonder wonderful enough, and can- 
not be contented with the Munchausan feat of driving a nail through the moon, 
but must have it clenched on the other side: the marvel-makers propagated 
these tales of Kean’s failures, which are difficult of refutation, inasmuch as they 
put an adversary in the dilemma of proving a negative: it should he remembered 
that the provinces fostered and matured the talent that London overlooked, in 
the case of Mrs. Siddons, and many other instances might be cited. But if Kean 
was, anterior to the year 1814, the rejected of all theatres—if he was pelted in 
Perth and “‘ goosed " in Guernsey—how comes it that Beverley, (the intimate 


out and engaged him as his leading tragedian, when actors, ay. and good actors 
too, were decidedly more plentiful than at present ; and when his figure was cer- 
tainly a bar that nothing but considerable talent could have surmounted? How 
comes it also that Cherry (author, actor, and manager) gave him an engagement 
to lead generally; and chat, not from the necessities of the theatre, for the com- 
pany was, for South Wales and the provinces of Ireland, where they were, an 
excellent one; but because Kean was evidently of sufficient importance to do 
what he pleased. In Cherry's company he played Hamlet, Richard, Prince Or 
lando, (in the Opera of the “Cabinet,”) Rogantino, Harlequin, &c. &e. His 





in Kean's playing such a diversity of charneters was a tacit admission of his su- 
perivrity. Amid the performers were Cherry and bis daughter, Woulds, (now, 
and for the last quarter of a century, a favourite at Bath.) and last, certainly not 
lewat. Sheridan Knowles and his wife. There was an Irish drama (written by 
an actor of the Dublin ‘Uheatre, named Mara) entitled “ Brian Boroibme,” (An- 
glicé, Boru :) this piece was very frequently played at Clonmel, Mrs. Knowles as 
the heroine, Kean the hero, and the author of the ** Hunchback ” (who was the 
firet singer) asthe High Priest. Mrs. Edwin hada play-bill of this company's 
performance, in which Rugantino was the afterpiece, Kean playing Rugantino, 
and Knowles Contarino: this bill is in the possession of Mr. Tiernay, theatrical 
bookseller, Drury-lane, 

At Waterford, Clonmel, or Swansea, Knowles produced his first drama, and 
there Kean also made his attempts at authorship, particularly as a producer of 
ballets of action. 
provinces; Kean's combat in that was admirable. As to what education he 
then displayed, I cannot speak ; but I well remember that when a piece called 
* The Fisherman's Hut,” which the bills announced as * written by Mr. Kean,” 
was acting at Waterford, that some one praised it highly, and said, ** This piece 
| dues Kean great credit; [did not think him capable of writing such a thing.” 
| “ He write it!” said Cherry, * Kean wrote none of that piece but the bad Eny 
fish thatis in it.” This remark might have been a piece of gratvitous i!l-nature 
on the part of Cherry; but if Kean had then been known or believed to bea 
well-educated man, he dared not have ventured it. I believe Kean “ picked up” 
his education as he could ; he never read, to my knowledge, any thing but news- 
papers 

At Swansea, Mrs. Hatton, better known as Anne of Swansea, sister of Mrs 
Siddons, took great notice of Kean, and was said to be in love with him; be 








His salary then was twenty-five shillings per week. He 


Cooper was then (1812) a 
| Kean applied to the Bath managers, and also to Liverpool ; however, they 
gave the preference at the former townto Vandenhoff, who appeared there as 
Jaffier. but with no great success: from Liverpool he received a reply that their 
| company was full for that season. He wrote there again in 1813, and his ser- 
| vices were declined ; he would have gone at £2 a week with pleasure. In 1814, 
| he was there as the s/ar at £50 per night! 

When his former associates in Cherry's company heard that he was about to 





| appear at Drury, either as Richard or Shylock, two of them, Messrs Bengough 


| and Santer, (the former sitice deceased,) actually wrote to him not to attempt 


forget that season, nor could Rae; in the course of it, the latter played Sir | sucha thing; but that if he came out in Daran (a melo-dramatic, showy part) 


Edward Mortimer : and be it remembered, that the “ Iron Chest,” with a new 


Sir Edward Mortimer, was a very serious affair at the Haymarket Theatre then | 
—there was the usual tomfoolery of bepraising Elliston at the expense of Jobn | 


Kemble ; the repetition of the thrice-told tale; the usual mystery of the sup- 
pressed Preface, of which every body in the theatre had acopy; the usual 
assertion by the author's friends that ‘all was forgotten and forgiven ;” and 
then to work they went, and rehearsed and rehearsed again the aforesaid drama, 
with 4 care now unhappily unknown to that or any other Metropolitan theatre 
Poor Rae was, of course, on the qui vive ; and, in one or two instances, altered, 


| 


| 


| future time 
j 


what is technically called, the business of the last scene, in order to give some | 
novelty to the effect; Kean played the Servant, a part which, as the dramatist | 


bas not thought Proper to waste a name upon it may be deemed very trifling, but 
he bas one speech of great import to the plot, as by it Wilford's guilt is partially 
corroborated. In the early part of the play this servant has entered whilst 


Mortimer was reproaching Wilford ; in the last scene, Sir Edward, who takes | 


advantage of Wilford’s agitation to draw from it an inference of guilt, asks the 
eervant if “ at that mument be saw aught to challenge his attention ;” the ser- 
vant replies— 
*“ Sir, I did— 

Wilford was pale and trembling ; and our master 

Gave him a look as if ‘twould pierce him through, 

Aad cried ‘ Remember ''"—then he trembled more. 

‘ And we both quitted him.” 

What change, either of place or tone, Rae wanted Kean to make, I know not ; 
but Kean (not frem doggedness, but feeling embarrassed perhaps by the number 
of persons who were looking at the rehearsal, attracted as they were by the 
novelty of Rae's arrangement of the last scene, and, moreover, such attention 
being tacit flattery to the manager and author) did not immediately comprehend 
what Rae wished to imply, and in consequence the passage was repeated three 
of four times: at last Rae said, “ Never mind, Sir, we'll try it at night ;” unin- 
tentionally, I believe, Rae said it in that hopeless tone which men use when they 


it was kept by one Clark, 


* The reason for the latter premeense was creditable ; 
en he (Kean) was in poverty at Sheerness. 


who had been kind t» Kean w 


i 


in “ The Exile,” or Rolla, he would suceeed. 
- , 


sl * * 


Of his metropolitan appearance—of the usage he really recerved—and of the 


influence that actually at length got him an engagement, I shal! take a future 


opportunity of speaking ; the anticipations and sneers of the ** persons con- | 


nected with the establishment of Drury-lane theatre ;"—the ‘ Who is the man?" 
of the members of Corent-garden, may form the subject of an article at some 
I have only thrown together the foregoing facts, as affording clues 
to trace the tragedian through the mazes of his dramatic career; and I am par- 
ticularly induced to give them in this shape, because where contradic tory state- 
ments are so numerous, it is but fair 10 give the public the chance of drawing 
their own inferences 





* Itis often difficult to convince ourselves of the actual ages of bygone public char- 
acters. Bannister, who is yet living, and I trust will yet live many years. made his 
debut fifty-seven years since ; he, Mrs. Siddons, and Cooke, were born within a year 
of each other; each made their first appearances within about the same space, and 
yet Jack Bannister had been for twenty-three years the darling of the town when 
Cooke made his hit !! 


—>-— 
SCENES IN PRISON. 
Resumed from a former number of the Albion 
E—--— W —R —, Esa 

One gentleman with whom Tomaso became acquainted in the Fleet, ought 
not to be passed over in this series of anecdotes ; particularly as he was to his 
biographer an object of peculiar interest ; for whom the author had formed a 
particular attachment. This ill-fated young men, with all the advantages of 
birth, education, and fortune, became, from a variety of unforeseen circum- 
stances, one of the most unfortunate of human beings. Having at an early 
age lost his father, he was placed under the guardianship of G = Go. 
Esq . member for C— , an bonest and honourable man, who watched over 
bis education with even more than parental solicitude, and filled the duties of 
his function with feeling and assiduity 

His mother, who was yet living, looked upon young Edward as the anchor of 














boyish dramatic mania, had appeared as Altamont inthe “ Fair Penitent”’ (1767) | 


friend and associate of G. F. Cooke,) himself an actor and inanager, sought him | 


fellow performers were several established provincial actors, whose acquiescence | 


One of his, entitled ** Koa and Zoa,” was very popular inthe 


that as it may, she certainly wrote a drama for his benefit, whilst he was with | 
believe. from any love of low society, for he was then remarkably unassuming | Cherry at Swansea 
4nd quiet, but becaude be, in common with persons unused to company, feared to | left because an increase to thirty shillings was refused. Cooper, now of Drury- 
This | lane theatre, succeeded him as leading tragedian. 
dread, by the by, caused him, as it has caused others, to drink rapidly, as if to | novice 


| its suddenness increased its poignancy 


| metia inte a source of improvement. At College he formed high conbexions, 
| such as would have been advantageous had he needed their patronage or assist. 
ance. Their countenance might have shed a lustre on his character through 
life ; but stich was the perverseness of his stars, that all those advantages were 
| as nothing in the halance, when opposed to the preponderating influence of his 
adverse fortune 
Os Seishing his studies at College, Edward enteredthe army, where he served 
aboot three years; but saw no other service exceyt that of marching ang 
| counter-marching a /a Major Sturgeon. During this short military career, his 
| regiment was quartered at Bristol, where the officers, as they do in most pro- 
| vineial towns, made great havoc among the young ladies. Among his fernale 
| acquaintances in Bristol, one young lady felt so violent a penchant for Captain, 
| or rather Ensign R— , that when the regiment received orders to change 
its quarters, Miss T— declared her intention of following its fortunes 
Friends, however, interposed, and prevented what they considered a rash resoly- 
| tion; but though they stifled the complaint for a time, they did not cure the 
disease, as it took deeper possession of the young lady's mind than if she had 
been allowed to give way to the firet romantic impulse; for she drooped apace, 
| and did nothing but rave of her adored Edward ; though the object of her af- 
fections was unconscious of having inspired such a passion. The most alarm- 
| ing apprehensions were now entertained forthe state of her health and the repose 
| of her mind. and it was at last resolved by her relations, to despatch some con- 
fidentia! friend after the regiment, to open with the young officer a matrimonial 
negvutiation. 
| Although the attachment of a fine young woman is at all times flattering to 
the vanity of a young man, still, as ‘* she never told her love” to Aum, he could 
not have been more surprised at the opening of a masked battery, or at falling 
into an ambuscade, thau he was when informed of the business of the deputation, 
sent after him to inform him of the havoc he had made in the young lady’s 
| heart, who was the cause of this embassy. Not the negotiations at Amiens, 
| Chatillon, or Aix la Chapelle, were opened with more pomp or preparation ; and 
| when Edward was informed of the object of the mission, and the “ heart-rend- 








| ing woe” he had left behind him in Bristol, he was first moved to pity, and 
| then to love—* for pity melts the mind to love.” With respect to the state of 
| bis own heart, (on the score of love,) before this attack was made on it, it might 
| be said to have been a mere blank ; so that he had neither predilections to in- 

dulge, nor impressions to eradicate ; and was, in fact, perfectly disengaged. The 
| conduct of Edward on the occasion was feeling and generous ; and as “ love 
sounded the alarm,” he immediately procured leave of absence, not, ‘tis true, to 
go on the forlorn hope, but to take the path which led to victory. 

His prompt appearance at Bristol gladdened the heart of his inamorata, and 
the extensive circle of her friends, who ascribed to its bewitching influence the 
| restoration of one so dear to all who had the pleasure of her acquaintance. In 
| a few days their nuptials were solemnized with a degree of pomp and festivity 
| which might have been said to have rivalled those of the Oaks, and in their 
| result were equally unfortunate. 

It is said that matrimony changes a man's character, and Edward shared the 

common lot of all Benedicts, for he not only changed his situation and circum- 
| stances, but even his profession. He immediately sold out of the army, and 

entered the bloodless field of contest where the tongue usurps the place of the 
| sword, and the voice is the harmless subetitute for the roaring of artillery. In 
a word, he was called to the bar, and, like the great Erskine, even in his costume 
became, compietely revolutionized. Having received that education which fitted 
him for either avocation, he, by an easy transition, glided out of one profession 
into the other ; and having entered himself a student of Lincoln's Inn, and at- 
| tended the luminous lectures of Macintosh on the Law of Nature, and of Na- 
| tions, and, qualified himself by keeping the Terms, and eating the prescribed 
number of dinners, bebold him now transformed from a captain to a counsellor ; 
changing the red coat for the black gown, and the grenadier’s cap for the forensic 
wig. 

‘The talents of Edward were peculiarly adapted for the profession of the law; 
| he had that quickness of conception, acuteness of observation, and copious flow 
| of language, so essentially requisite ; and without which, legal knowledge is 
‘ little more than lumber in the mind. He had, besides, a great love of reading, 
and evinced an extensive knowledge of books, and of general and miscellaneous 
| literature. But he wanted a more intimate acquaintance with the musty and 
| defaced records of the inns of court. Fortunately, or perhaps unfortunately, 
| for himself, he was independent of his profession; for beside the fortune be- 
\ queathed him by his father; his long minority, and the prudential and even pa- 
tental care of his guardian, had produced no imconsiderable accession. Thus 
circumstanced, he resorted to the profession of the law, more for the purpose of 
secoring bim a rank and character in society, than from pecuniary considera- 
tions. Besides, as he was now a husband, and soon after became a father, he 
| conceived that the unsettled state of a military life was incompatible with 
| domestic comfort, or with rational happiness. In this state of mind, and blessed 
with the gifts of fortune, and the society of an amiable wife, whe ioved him to 

distraction, nothing seemed wanting to consummate his felicity. ** But the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong ;” and one perverse propensity 
in Edward marred al) his bopes of happiness, and ultimately destroyed him. 
This was a love for gaming. That curse of civil] society, and destruction of 
domestic peace! with whose constant claims and exigencies no resources nor 
| extent of fortune can keep pace, and whose incessant cravings, like the worm 

that never dies, for ever and anon torment the bosoms of its unhappy votaries, 
| and set at defiance all regulated aystems of financial, or plans of domestic, ex- 

penditure. The twin sister and never-failing companion of this detestable vice, 

a love of fashion, and of fashionable life, completed the impending ruin. In 
| this, the /ady was not wanting in the performance of her part. It is of no im- 
{ portance in what sphere or situation a woman be educated or brought up, give 
| her butan opportunity of indulging in fashionable follies, of giving card parties, 
| concerts, routs, and drums, and she will evince such a taste for elegant expenses, 
| that, like Lady Teazle, she will soon * play her part with as good a grace, as if 
| she had never seen a grass-plat or a green house out of Grosvenor Square.” 

A coach was first launched, and then a chariot, and a corresponding assembly 
of grooms, coachmen, valets, and lacqueys, with all the other useless appendages 
which administer to the wants and necessities of a woman of fashion. The 
| ball was now commenced, and the game begun, which were soon to lure the un- 
| fortunate Edward, and his now young family, to inevitable, to irretrievable 
| ruin. Edward's success at play by no means kept pace with his losses, and the 
| legitimate expenses of his establishment were allowed to run in arrear, to enable 
| him to pay his debts of honour. Tradesmen became first clamourous, and then 
| insoient ; and though, as Lady Teazle says, “ paying them is only encouraging 

thera,” yet it will sometimes become necessary to appease them in that way, or 
else 
The family affairs now began to wear a lowering aspect, and soon became 
greatly embarrassed. Edward had by piecemeal mortgaged his patrimony to 
| raise temporary supplies, which served only to meet the current expenses and 
| disbursements of the moment: nor was he, even by those desperate and ruinous 
expedients, enabled to meet the different and hourly demands made upon him ; 
| besides, his solicitude to conceal his real situation from his great acquaintances, 
which he did with as much caution as if he was infected by the yellow fever, or 
any other malignant disease ; (indeed, none could have been more frightful, nor 
in his state more likely to be incurable, than that of which he now felt the 
strongest symptoms ;) he began, for the first time in his life, to feel the bitter 
inconvenience of being destitute of resources 

Poverty has attached to it this peculiarity, which distinguishes it from most 
other complaints, that it is generally incurable; and that its victims are not 
only hated, but avoided bythe rest of mankind; not only on account of the 
frightful disease itself, but for the fear of contagion: as we sometimes hate 4 
woman, whose only crime is that she is not handsome. Some moral philosophers 
have asserted, and acute financiers have maintained, that if a man lives within 
the bounds of his resources, he justly comes into the class of the rich, and ice 
persa; and Edward having imperceptibly squandered away his patrimony, came 

lecidedly within the pale of poverty ; till at length he became disgraced, de- 
graded, and undone 

As yet unhacknied in the ways of the world, and unacquainted with the wiles 
of mankind, Edward was not aware of the serious consequences that might 
result from an inattention to the state of his affairs, and the importunate app!i- 
cations of his creditors. Neither was he aware that he was already marked oat 
as the victim of their resentment. Writs and executions were already issued 
against himself and the furniture of his house, about which he had not as yet 
the slightest apprehension ; seeming still to slumber in security. But a blow 
was at length struck, which at once horled him from his situation in life, and 
ultimately reduced him to a level with the meanest miscreant in society. 

As he walked out one evening with his wife, from his house in Sloane Street, 
towards Piccadilly. just as they had approached Hyde Park Corner, a band of 
sheriff's officers, who had dogged him from home, rushed on him at once, like 
vultores on their prey, and proclaimed him their prisoner. Such an occurrence, 
under any circamstances, must have been sufficiently uncomfortable, but happen- 
ing in the presence of his wife, it was rendered agonizing in the extreme ; and 
He was instantly hurried into a hack- 
ney-coach, and thence to a sponging-house ; and with him the partmer of his 
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1834. 


good and adverse fortunes, who would not be separated from ber husband, but 
remained with him the whole of the night ; where we shall leave them for the 

resent, and return to the family in Sloane Street. 
The family and domestic establishment of Edward, at that time, consisted 
himself, bis wife, bis mother, two children, and ewgAt servants. This family, as 
may naturally be supposed, were thrown into the greatest consternation at the 
ypaccou absence of their master and mistress. Mrs. R . the mother, 
waited tea for them till past eleven o'clock ; messengers were despatched to ” 
their acquaintances, but no tidings could be gained, nor any ciequanstense recol- 
lected that could in any degree unravel the mystery. The whole family, epee 
the children, waited up all night in a state of the most anxious srg 
Mrs. R——, the mother, was in a state of mind bordering on delirium. he 
next morning. however, a circumstance occurred, which developed the mystery, 
and cleared up the whole affair ; but it was like the calming of a mighty 
tempest, which on the opening of day, more distinctly discovered the devasta- 
tion of the storm. At an early hour the next morning an execution was sent 
into the house, and the persons who came armed with this terrific thunderbolt of 
mmunicated to the mother of Edward what had happened on the 
preceding night, and that her son and his wife were both then in a sponging- 
house in the neighbourhood of Clare Market. 

This terrible explanation was immediately succeeded by the no less frightful 
process of taking an inventory of the goods and chattels. Lustres and girandoles, 
pier glasses and pianofortes, were, without reserve, marked out for spoliation, 
and consigned to the hammer ; and all * thrown into a heap for public sale 

This was the grand crash in the affairs of the unfortunate Edward, mm which 
he may be said to have * fallen like Lucifer, never to rise again After living 
for some days in the lock-up house at an enurmous expense, and having no hope 
of coming to an accommodation with bis exormous creditors, he got himself re- 
moved to the Fleet Prison, where, after a few days, he was joined by his wife 
and two ebildren, and one servant. A lodging was procured in the vicinity of 
the Fleet for his aged mother, his servants were paid off and dismissed, and his 
establishment immediately broken up 

Under these circumstances, in the Fleet Prison, the acquaintance between 
Edward and Tomaso first commenced, which continued without abatement for 
some years, till the glaring indiscretions of that ill-fated young man rendered it 
extremely unsafe for the latter to keep up any further connexion with him. On 
further recollection, his wife, his children, and servant, Jodged outside the prison 
with Mrs. R the mother; but the whole family came in every morning to 
breakfast, where they remained till the hideous cry of ** Strangers out:” at ten 
o" k at night put all visitors to the rout. 

; Vy pene ra to observe, that Edward now found himself deserted by all 








the law, co 





his numerous friends—by those frivolous and worthless beings who buz about | 


you in your gay days, but who are sure to abandon you in tie day of tribulation ; 
but as they were al! persons of some distinction, this was not surprising, as it !s 
well known that the great are never grateful. 

From the commencement of their acquaintance, Tomaso experienced froin 
Edward the greatest kindness, attention, and hospitality Having still some 
remains of the wreck of his fortune, he was enabled to keep a comfortable table, 
though in a prison; to which Tomaso had every day a dinner engagement, which 
was the more gratifying, as he found in bis new friend an enlightened and intelli- 
gent companion, with gentlemanly manners, and no inconsiderable knowledge of 
the world ; in whose society he spent many cheerful and pleasant hours, greatly 
tending to ameliorate the horrors of his then situation. Having, however, at 
length come to an arrangement with his plaintiff, he bade adieu to the Fleet as 
an inmate, but continued as a visitor to his friends, Edward and the doctor, for 
nearly a year after, at which time they too obtained their liberation. 

No person is ever the better for having been ina prison, but too frequently the 
worse. Indeed, the chances are, that if aman goes into one of those seminaries 
to finish his education, he comes out an accomplished villain. Of this progress 
in depravity the author had opportunities of witnessing many instances ; and he 
deeply regrets to say that his once esteemed Edward did not escape the general 
contagion. In what he shall hereafter have to say of that unfortunate young 
man, he will endeavour to divest himeelf of that partiality to which the kindness | 
of Edward, during their short acquaintance. gives him just claim, as he should | 
wish his narrative to bear the stamp of truth, adhering rigidly to his motto of— 
“Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” 

While his family continued about him, Edward conducted himself with strict 
propriety, and manifested towards them the most affectionate regard. His own 
fortune being now wholly exhausted, he was under the painful necessity of 
trenching on his muther's jointure ; (for he got no fortune with his wife ;) but 
that not being sufficient to defray the expenses of his little establishment, it was 
found necessary that he and Mrs R — should separate for the present, till 
some favourable turn should take place in his affairs. The lady therefore returned 
to her friends at Bristol, taking with her her little girl, and leaving her son, young 
Edward, behind as a companion to his father in the daytime, but lodging in the } 
neighbourhood with his grandmother. 

Not long after the departure of his wife and child, a change in the conduct of | 
Edward was but too apparent: he suffered himself to be led astray by the wiles 
and intrigues of an artful and abandoned woman; this change the writer saw 
with deep concern, but did not feel himself authorized to advise or remonstrate 








Such condact could not possibly escape the vigilant discrimination of an affec- | 
: \ beauties around it. 


tionate and tender mother; but the notes of the syren had already effected the 
charm, and the puvison had taken too deep root to be removed by parental ad- 
monition. In a word, Edward was irrecoverably gone ' 

Without attempting to justify, or even palliate, such irregularities as are here 
alluded to, it ought to be recollected that Edward had never evinced any extra- 
ordinary passion for his wife, though she was a very fine woman, and most 
devotedly attached tohim. He had been, notwithstanding. an excellent husband 
and was a most affectionate father. His incontinence (for such it must be called) 
was therefore the more surprising, as he was at all times in the full possession of 
his faculties, for a propensity to tippling was never one of his vices. 

The author, seeing with deep regret this relaxation in the disposition of his | 
friend, discontinued his occasional visits to the Fleet, which for some vears 
suspended all intercourse between them. One day, however, they accidentally 
met in the street soon after Edward's liberation, when their friendship and 
intimacy was revived ; but the author too soon had fresh opportunities of seeing 
the baneful effects of vicious exampleand depraved habits. In a word, his friend 
came out of prison not purified through the fire, but thoroughly debased and de- 
moralized. 

His resources now were very slender, and being unaccustomed to do any thing | 
for his support, he was soon driven to the extremity of distress. Necessity im- 
pelled him to resort to expedients which were not the most discreet and honoor- | 
able, and the author fearing, and in some sort perceiving, this to be the case, 
again withdrew himself from an intimacy with one whom he could not serve, 
and who, by drawing him into his vortex, might do him an essential injury.— 
Thus terminated an intimacy, which, but for the following accidental circam- | 
stances, would never have been renewed. 

One day crossing over Blackfriars Bridge, some years after, he (the author) | 
passed two ladies, one of whom he thought he knew; he turned runnd, and so | 
did the lady, when each caught the other's eye; he immediately bowed and then 
walked up, when he instantly recognized in the person of the stranger his friend 
Mrs. R——, the wife of Edward. An affecting interview succeeded this acci- 
dental rencontre, when Mrs. R——, first introducing Tomaso to her companion, 
who was her sister, and after the usual ceremony and greeting, he naturally 
inquired after his friend Elward, when she “ opened to hima door of informa- 
tion at which he was equally shocked and astonisbed.” She said, ‘* 1 am now 
going to the King’s Bench to see my unfortunate husband, who, I understand, 
has been confined there for the last eighteen months”’ After expressing his 
regret at what he had just heard, Tomaso, offered to accompany her to her place 
of destination, an offer which she gladly accepted ; and on their route she made 
the following communication. * He has been now,” she said, “ in the Bench for 
the last eighteen months, and is, I understand, Jiving there with a creature who, 
it seems, he had seduced shortly after his liberation from the Fleet. This lady, 
I understand, was a shirt maker living in Davies Street, Berkeley Square, with 
whom he became acquainted when he went to lodge in Mount Street ; the result 
was what I have just informed you, and I find that she is now lodging outside 
the walls of the prison. He gave up,” she continued, ** the wreck of his for- 
tune to his creditors to procare his emancipation from the Fleet, and no sooner 
had he done that, than he formed this illicit connexion to complete our destroc- 
tion. He is now a profligate and a beggar, and my only motive for going to him | 
is to reclaim my darling boy, my little Edward, and drag him from destruction !" 

By the time Mrs R had ended her narration, we arrived at the prison | 
gate, where a scene of the most heart-rending descripton presented itself. Be- 
tween the outward and inward gate there is a small space of yard, where a turn- 
key is stationed, and which is called the lobby. After having passed the outward 
gate, the first obyect which arrested our attention was a curly-headed little boy, 
as black and dirty as a young chimney-eweep, with something like an empty 
coal-bag thrown across his shoulders. Mrs. KR-—, who had gazed on him fora 
few seconds with considerable emotion, suddenly threw herself on her knees, 
and then shrieked alood—* Gracious Heavens! it is my child! my Edward '” 
then clasping him in her arms she bathed him with her tears. When she had 
given way to the firet transports of her grief, and asked him some questions, the 
child was so flurried and taken by surprise, that he made no answer, nor did he 
seem to know her. “ Don't you knowme, my Edward! Dun't you know your 
poor mamma ’” j 





The child replied, with a sort of wild astonishment, that he did 
t know her, that she was not Ais mamma, that his mamma was then il! in bed ; 
and that he was then going to see her 


“ Then since you don't know your dear 
namma,take metoyo t 


r papa—perhaps he may recollect me.”’ This incid¢ 
y affected the by-standers, even the iron hearts of the turnkeys seemed 
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nad they were almost melted into tears. The next scene exhibited such an 
assemblage of wretchedness as sets description at defiance ; and, though some- 
what mingled with the ludicrous, was deeply affecting. Our little guide led us 
to an upper apartment in a remote region of the prison, which approaimates the 
borough of Southwark ; and on opening the door, pointed to a man wrapt in an 
old great coat, and said, “ That is my papa.” The person before us was the 
picture of distress and dejection, and reminded us powerfully of the figure of 
Count Ugolino, so finely depicted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, from the description 
of Dante. After g4zing for a moment on the figure before us, Mra R ex- 
claimed, “Are you my once beloved Edward!” The sound of that voice 
agitated the whole frame of her wretched husband, like one of those unfortunate 
tnalefactors who, when on the scaffold, hears the shifting of that bolt which is to 
remove the platform from under him, and Jaanch him into eternity! A scene of 
the most pathetic description bere ensued. After coldly saluting, the wife with 
4 look of malignant reproach, and the husband with an aspect of conscious guilt 
and self-accusation, a few moments of dead silence ensued ; when the husband, 
turning round and. looking wildly on ‘Tomaso, said, * And you too have come to 
witness this scene of human misery. O! how it grieves me that you should see 
me thus reduced and degraded; whom | regarded so, and whose good opinion | 
held in such estimation.” Tomaso here felt that his presence must have been a 
restraint, silently squeezed his friend by the hand, and took his leave, anxious to 
tear himself away from a scene suificient to ** harrow up the sual." What was 
| ludicrous here need uot be described, as it consisted in the wretched, though 
whimsical manner, in which the apartment was furnished ; and it would ouly be 
like stopping to see a stupid farce after having witnessed the performance of an 
| Affecting tragedy. With respect to Edward himself, he was so disguised by 
mean apparel, and so emaciated from want of nourishment and comfort, as to 





be scarcely recognized through the gloom and filth with which he was enveloped. | 


and the wretchedness which surrounded him. * Sharp misery had literally worn 
him to the bones.” Nota trace remained of that gentlemanlike deportment, 
that suavity and urbanity of manners, for which he was so conspicuously distin- 
| guished ; all—all were fled; and with them those virtuous principles, and that 
| hice honour, for which he was equally remarkable On ‘Tomaso retiring, Edward 
exclaimed, “ Ah! you see what Pam come to!" then burst iato tears, and sunk 
inte his seat 
The immediate cause of this visit from his wife, sho told Tomaso, was to 
| withdraw her little boy from asituation which she knew would destroy both his 
principles and morals; but whether she effected her purpose, he never had an 
} Opportunity of knowing,as in the hurry of the whole affair, and the suddenness of 
his departure, he never once thought of asking Mrs. R——— her address, and 
a ‘ clue by which he could find her out, as the motber of Edward was now 
deat 
Since that day Tomaso bas never seen any one of the parties; but through 
| the channel of the newspapers he has often, tov often, heard of the follies, the 
vices, abasement, and miserable death of his once valued friend 
—p>—— 


LETTER FROM BRITTANY. 
By the author of the O'Hara Tales 
Whilst the pencil and the pen have been continually exerted to convey an 


rich in nataral beavties, and scarcely inferior in historical associations, of which, 
comparatively speaking, little notice has been taken 


One of the most remarkable of these is the little town of Clisson, in Brittany, | 
on the vicinity of which nature has lavished her choicest gifts, and which has | 


It is not, however, 
mere picturesque scenery that gives Clisson a claim to the traveller's attention 


been embellished by art with the most appropriate taste 


| 
there are assuciations connected with it, to the influence of which few can be 


insensible ;, for who is there that will not view with intense interest groves through 
which the beautiful, the faithful, the loving, and beloved Heloise has wandered ; 
rocks which have echoed her sighs; and a stream whose glassy surface has re- 
flected her lovely image! 

It was during the summer of 1818 that I made a pilgrimage to the enchanting 


spot; and though ten years have since been passed in pursuits but ill calculated | 


to preserve romantic feelings, the remembrance of the delight I experienced 
there is vividly impressed on my memory 
friend, I left Nantes early in the morning, and, after a delightful ride of three 
hours, reached Pallet, the birth place of Abe lard, to visit which was one of the 
objects of our excursion 
and derives its only interest from having been the birth-place of the hero of ro- 


mantic love in 1079, and from being the retreat to which he conveyed Heloise | 


during her confinement, when menaced with the vengeance of her ineensed un- 
cle. Here, under the care of Abelard’s sister, Dionisia, she gave birth to a son, 
The site of the castle, which 
belonged to Berenger, the father of Abelard, is said to be a little cemetry at the 
back of the church, which is now marked by sume mouldering walls ; and it 
was during her sojourn there that she is presumed to have wandered to Clisson, 
three miles distant, and in its charming scenery to have found a temporary con- 
solation for her absence from her lover. Having indulged in the associations 
which Pallet creates, we proceeded to Clisson 
Just before entering the towna partial view discloses some of the numerous 
The Sevre glides smootbly at the bottom of the valley, al- 
most enclosed between two hills, whose summits form a boundary to the boii 
zon. Towards the south, the town appears rising like an amphischeatre, the 
walls of the houses in which areso slightly elevated that they can scarcely be 
said to interrupt the view of the gently-sloping ascents; while the verdure ap- 
pears almost to intrench on the tiled roofs, thus forming a variety of tints which 
harmonize perfectly. The gray walls of the ruins of an acient castle form a 
prominent feature, over which the trees wave their branches, and shelter the 
traveller from the meridian sun. A little estuary flows at the back of the castle, 
which there discharges itself into the Sevre; and avenves of large poplars or- 
nament the centre of the valley. whose undulating tops indicate the direction of 
the winds, which seldom disturb the tranquillity of the vale 

Clisson is situated at the confluence of the Sevre and the Moine, six leagues 
from Nantes. Before the Revolution it contained three thousand inhabitants, 
five churches, two priories, two convents, a chapter of cannons, a hospital, and 
a court of justice which was under the jurisdiction of Nantes. The warof La 
Vendee obliged the inhabitants to desert the town, which was many times taken, 
and the houses reduced to ashes; but the two churches an¢ an hospital still re- 
main, and the population now consists of about twelve hundred persons. Travers- 
ing the banks of the Moine, a very short distance leads to an almost impenetra- 
ble thicket of chesnat-trees, and the river losing its tranquil character, rushes 
over the fallen rocks, which are heaped in wild confusion 

Returning to the town, the Grotto of Ossian becomes the chief object of at 
tention. Shattered masses of granite strew the foreground, interspersed with 
the gray trunks of trees, the ramification of whose branches form a canopy, 
which excludes the broad glare of daylight from the landscape ; and paths, hewn 
out of the rocks, lead to alittle labyrinth where the mingled heaps of varied soil 
bear witness to the early revolutions in the natural world. The Grotto is here 


| conspicuous, and the descriptive scenery assis's the illusion of the name, al- | 
| though a cursory glance at the verdant carpet, decked with innumerable roseate 


gems, contrast strangely with the sterility of the Scottish wilds. 


divide themselves into enormous blucks, which, viewed in every position, present 
new beauties. Often are their summits concealed by flowering shrubs, while 
their bases are only discovered by the rashing of the river over those masses 
which have been hurled from the height above: and the roar of these wate:s 
alone interrupts the stillness of their solitude 

It is, however, in La Garenne, the seat of the late celebrated sculptor, Mons 
Le Motte, that the traveller will derive the highest gratification. To approach 
it, the bridge of the town, and of that dedicated to St. Anthony, must be crossed, 
whence the conjunction of the rivers is discernible. A grove rises on the right 
bank which is crowned by a temple consecrated to Friendship, and which is 
introduced into the accompanying view. The hospital is also visible with ite 


fertile gasden forming a peninsula which the Sevre has left undisturbed ; | 


and the path, with some slight curves, follows the course of the river, which 
here almost stagnates, and its great depth impresses the beholder with awe 
the very trees seem influenced by the tranquillity of their situation, the oaks let 
fall their huge branches into the river and appear to borrow the drooping ele- 
gance of the weeping willow. Oc a massive block, close to the river's side, in 
a circle of rocks, are cut the appropriate verses which Jean Jaques Rousseau 
wrote on Ermenonville 
* O limpide riviére! O riviere chérie! 
Puisse Ja sotte vanite 
Ne jamais dédaigner ta rive humble et fleurie; 
Que tun simple sentier ne soit point fréquenté 
Par aucuns tourmens de la vie; 
Tele que l'ambition, l'envie, 
L' avarice, et le fausseté 
Un bocage si frais, un séjour si tranquille, 
Aux tendres sentimens dott seul servir d'asile ; 
Ces rameaus amoureus, entrelacés expres, 
Aux moses, aux amoure, offrent leur voile épais, 
Et ce cristai d'une onde pure, 
A jamais ne doit réfléchir, 
Que les graces de la natore, 
Et les images du plaisir.” , 
Foliowing a winding path, a gently rising slope leads to a natural grotto. It 
is here that the mind 


adequate idea of the scenery of Switzerland and Italy, there are many places as 


Accompanied by an accomplished | 


Pallet is a village destitute of any thing remarkable, 


The masses | 
| of rock which predominate here are perfectly in unison with the stenery : they 


jwelis most on Heloise, to whom, with great propriety, it | 
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| is dedicated ; audthe haes which are inscribed on its side happily express the 
| wdeas which present themse!ves 
* Heloise peut-étre erra sur ce rivage, 
Quand aex your des jaloux dérobaut son séjour, 
Dans les murs du Pallet elle vint mettre au jour 
Un fils, cher et matheoreus gage 
De ses plaisirs furtife et de son tendre amour. 
Peur-< tre, en C@ reduit sauvage, 
Seule, plus d'une fois, elie vint soupirer, 
Ex gouter jibrement ia douceur de pleurer, 
Peut-étre, eur ce roc assine, 
Elle révait 4 son malbeur, 
Jy veux réver aussi: J’y veux templur mon cur 
Du doux suuvenir d’Heloise |" 
| In following the banks of the river many groups of rocks are perceptible; on 
the face of one of which is inscribed this forcible line, 
* Sa masse indestructible a fatigue le tems.” 
The opposite hill appears in perspective; and the eye follows with pleasure 
the couse of the Serre, which, afier a circuitous route, touches again the town 
of Clisson, and then flows under the arches of a distant bridge. If ruine be an 
absolute constituent of beauty ina landscape, they are here tu be seen in per 
fection, for few can compete with those of the castle, which are never wholly 
lost sight of. Tracing the pattiway through the parrow sien, © plain opens to 
the view, whose distinguishing feature is the Museum, which a Mens Cacault 
established. Above this smiling plain is an antique tomb, with the simple and 
, well-known tmeeriptioe of Poussin 
“Et in Arcadia ego.” 

That great painter is said to bave taken many of his scenes from thie place 
and the landscape in bis picture of Diogenes breaking his cup, is an exact view 
| of the eastie of Clisson. Anuther prospect of equal interest succeeds; the 
Sevre divides itself into several estuaries which encirele numerous smal! islands 
these estuaries are encumbered with innumerable rocks with islands clothed with 
| verdure ; and here a column strikes the eye which was originally placed in the 
castle of Madrid, built by Francis the First. Farther down the river recedes 
and forms a bay embellished with shrubs and trees. this place is called Diana's 
bath; and the deep shade renders it a cherished retreat from the heat of the 
sun, while the sound of a neighbouring cascade gives an imaginary freshness to 
the air before ite revivifying powers are actually felt 

A paper mill is another object of interest, with its group of trees, and ite cas- 
, cade rushing over broken rocks, and whitening them with their foam. To the 
left, perpendicular masses of granite rise one above the other to a considerable 
height, and a circular edifice crowns their summit. The rade wildness of these 
masses forms & contrast to the elegant Grecian structure called “the Temple of 
Vesta,”’ which commands the view, so magnilcent as a whole, yet so simple in 

itedetails, A picturesque cottage, constructed of the rongh tiunks of trees ce 

| mented with mud and flints, is the jast attraction which I shall notice: a shady 
and serpentine walk leads to two rocks which are nearly hidden by the thick fo 
liage amidst which they stand, and on one of them is an inscription al once 
simple, elegant, and avalagous to the sentiments which the cottage juspires 

* Consacrer dans |'obscurité 

Ses loisirs a l'étude, a l'amitié sa vie ; 
} Voila les jours dignes d'envie ! 
Etre chéri vaut mieux qu’ étre vante 





| 


The castie of Clisson, which frowns majestically over the little town at ite 
| base, is now a beautiful ruin, bearing ample evidence of ite former strength and 

importance. Its history is identified with that of the province, from having been 
| the property of one of the most illustrious houses in Brittany, and from the 
sieges which ithas withstood ‘There is, moreover, a melancholy imterest at- 
tached to it, from a well in the middle of the court being the grave of no less 
than three hundred victims of the Revoluuon, who having concealed themeelves 
}mthe adjoining recesses, were torn from them and creelly mordered A single 
cypress rises in funeral grandeur from their remains, and forms a simple and af 
fecting memorial of their fate 


—<——- 
THE BLOOMSBURY CHRISTENING, 
| M1. Nieodemus Dumps, or, ae bis acquaintance calied him, © long Dompe, 
was a bachelor, six feet high, and fifty years old,—croes, cadaverous, odd, and 
ill-natured 
| tradiction); and always miserable when he had the best reason to be happy 
The only real comfort of his existence was to make everybody about him wreteb 
| ed—then he might be truly said to enjoy life. He was afflicted with a stteation 
} in the Bank worth five hundred a year, and he rented a firet floor furnished” 
at Pentonville, which he orginally took because it commanded a dismal prospect 
| of an adjacent churchyard. He was familiar with the face of every tombetone, 
‘and the burial service seemed tO excite his strongest sympathy. His friends 
| said he was surly—he insisted he was nervous, they thought him a lecky 
| dog, buthe protested he was “the most unfortunate man in the world" Cold as 
| 


He was never happy but when he wae miserable (pardon the con 


he was, and wretched as he declared himself to be, he was not wholly ansuscep 

tible of attachments. He revered the memory of Hoyle, as he was himeell an 
| admirable and imperturable wiist-player, and be chuckled with delight at a fret 
| ful and impatient adversary. He adored King Herod for his massacre of the 
| innocents ; furif be hated one thing more than another, wae achild How 
| ever, he could hardly be said to hate any tinag in particular, because he disliked 
every thing i general; but perhaps hie greatest antipythies were cube, old 
women, doors that would not shut, musical amateurs, and omnibue cade. He 
| subscribed to the Society for the Suppression of Vice for the pleasure of putting 
a stop to any harmless amusements; and he contributed largely towards the sup- 
port of two itinerant methodist parsons, under the amiable hope that if cireum 
stances rendered tinany happy in this werld, they might perchance be rendered 
miserable by fears for the neat 

Mr. Domps bad a nephew who had been marned about a year, aud who was 
somewhat of a favourite with his unele, because he was an alaurable sutject 
| to exercise his misery-creating powers upon. Mr. Charlies Kitterbell wae a 
| small, spare man, with avery large head, and a broad goud-hamoured countenance 
| He looked like a faded giant, with the head and face partually restored , and he 
| had a cast in his eye which rendered it quite imposssible for auy one with whom 
| he conversed to know where be was looking. His eyes appeared fixed on the 
| wall, and he was staring you out of countenance ; im short, there warno catching 
| his eye, and perbaps it is a merciful dispensation of Providence that such eyes 
| are not catching In addition to these characteristics, it may be adaed that Mr 
| Charles Kitterbell was one of the most eredulove and matter-of-fact litle per 
| sonages that ever touk fo himself a wife, and for himself « house in Great Rus- 

sell-street, Russell-square (Uncle Dumps always dropped the * Russell-square,”’ 
and inserted in Jieu thereof, the dreadful words * Tottenham-court-road”’) 

* No, but uncle, ‘pon my life you must—you must promise to be godfather,” 
said Mr. Kittervell, ae he sat in conversation With his respected relative one 
morning 

“1 cannot, indeed [ cannot,” returned Dumps 
| & Well, but why not! Jemima will think it very unkind. 
j trouble.” 

“ As to the trouble,” rejoined the most unhappy man in existence, “ I don’t 
mind that ; bot my nerves are in that state—I cannot go through the ceremony 
You know | don’t like going oot —For God's sake, Ubarles, don’t fidget with 
that stool so, you'll drive me mad. Mr. Kitterbell, quite regardiess of bw 
) onele’s nerves, had occupied himself for some ten minutes in describing @ ewcle 
| on the floor with one leg of the ofhce-stool on which he was seated, keeping the 
| Other three op in the air and holding fast on by the desk 
| 4 | beg your pardon, uncle,” said Kitterbell, quite abashed, suddenly releasing 
his hold of the desk, and bringing the three wandering lege back to the floor with. 
| a force safhcient to drive them through it 

‘+ But come, don’t refuse. If it's a boy, you knuw, we must have two god 


| 
| fathers.” . 
| «Jf it's aboy!” enid Dumps, ‘ why can't you say at once whether it i & boy 


It's very little 


| or not?” 
| «© B ghould be very happy to teil you, but it’s impossible I can undertake to say 
| whether it’s a girl or a hoy if the child sent born yet fe 

« Not born yet!" echoed Domps, with a gleam of hope lightning op his loge 
brious visage: “ oh. well, it may be a girl. and then you won't want me, or ww 
is a boy, it may die heflore it's cliristened 

“| hope not,” said the father that expected to be, looking very grave - 

“| hope not,” sequiesced Dumps, evidently pleased with the subyect ~ 
was beginning to get happy “] hope not, but distressing cases frequently 
occur during the first two or three days of a child's life; fitel am told ave - 
| ceedingly common, and alarming convulmone are almost matters of course 
| Lord, uncie!”’ ejaculated little Kitterbell, gasping for breath 

«* Yes; my landlady wae confined—let me seo—last Tuesday ‘. be ~e 
| monly fine boy On the Thoreday wight the nurse was eitting ee alates 
| her knee before the fire, and he was as well as possible Sudden!y 
| black in the face and alarmingly epastmodic The medical man was instantly 

or, and every remedy was tried, but-—” 
ee — frightful!" interrupted the horror-strichen Ketterbe!! 

“ The child died of course. However your child may not die, and if it — 
be a boy, and should lire to be christened, why | suppose I mr be one of the 
sponsors.” Dumps was evidently good natured on the faith of hie anticipations 

hew, grasping his band as warmly s* 


* Thank you, uncle, said his agitated nep 
if be bad done him some essential service. ~ Perhape I had better not tell Mrs 


K. what you have mentioned 
“ Why, if she’s low spirited, 








perhaps you bad better not mention the melam 
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choly case to her,” returned who of course had ieee Oe SET | SS ene WRG Ey tee oF SO painfully con- 
story, “though perhaps it would be but doing your duty as a husband to prepare vinced him that his surmises were but too wel : ; 
her for the worst.” | “How are you!” said litle Kitterbell in a greater bustle than ever, bulting 
A day or two afterwards, as Dumps was perosing a morning paper at the chop out of the little back parlour with a corkscrew in his hand, and varius particles 
house which he regularly ed, the following paragraph met his eye ;— of saw-dost, looking like so many inverted commas, on his inexpressibles. 
“ Bertha. —On Satarday the 18th inst, in Great Russell-street, the lady of — “ Good God!” said Dumps, turning into the aforesaid parlour to pat bis shoes 
Charles Kitterbeli, Exq. of a son.” on which he had brought in his coat-pocket, and stil! more appalled by the sight 
“It tea boy!” he exclaimed, dashing down the paper to the astonishment of of seven fresh drawn corks, aud a corresponding number of decanters. “ How 
the waiters. “Ituwaboy'” Bot he speedily regsined his composure as his eye | many people are there up stairs!” ; 
rested on a paragraph quoting the ber of infant deaths from the bills of “Oh, not above thirty-five. We've had the carpet taken up in the back 
mortality, but the right one did not appear, and Dumps was obliged to be present drawing-room, and the piano, and the card-tables are in the front Jemima 
at the christening, which was fixed for the next Friday six weeks. thought we'd better have a regular sit down supper, in the front parlour, hecause 
Monday was a fine day, Tuesday was delightful, Wednesday was equal to of the speechifying, and all that. But, Lord! encle, what's the matter " con- 
either, and Thursday was finer than ever; foor successive fine days in London ! | tinued the excited little man, as Dumps stood with one shoe on, rummaging his 
Hackney coachmen became revolutionary, and crossing sweepers began to doubt | pockets with the most frightful distortion of visage. “ What have you lost? 
the existence of a First Cause. The Morning Herald informing its readers that | Your pocket-book 1” 
an old woman, in Camden Town, had been heard to say, that the fineness of the ** No,” returned Domps, diving first into one pocket and then into the other. 
season was “ unprecedented in the memory of the oldest inhabitant,” and | and speaking in a voice like Desdemona with the pillow over her mouth. 
Islington clerks, with large families and smal! salaries, left off their black gaiters, “ Your card-case’ snuff-box’ the key of your lodgings?” continued Kitter- 
disdained to carry their once green cotton umbrellas, and walked to town in the | bell, pouring question on question with the rapidity of lightning. 
conscious pride of white strckings, and cleanly brushed Blochers Domps “No! no!" ejaculated Domps, still diving eagerly into his empty pocket. 
beheld all this with an eye of svpreme contempt—his triumph was at hand — ** Not—not—the mug you spoke of this morning!” 
He knew that if it had been fine for four weeks instead of four days, it would “ Yes, the mug !" replied Dumps, sinking into a chair. 
rain when he went out ; he was lugubriously happy in the conviction that Friday ** How could you have done it!” inquired Kitterbell. “Are you sure you 
would be a wretched day—and so it was. “I knew how it would be,” said | brought it out ?” 





Kitterbell, with her handkerchief to her eyes, and accompanied by several ladies 
rushed from the room, and went into violent hysterics in the passage, leaving 
her better half in almost as bad a condition, and a general impression in Dumps’ 
favour : for people like sentiment after all. 

It need hardly be added that this occurrence quite put a stop to the harmony 
of the evening. Vinegar, hartshorn, and cold water, were now as much in re. 
quest a8 negus, rout cakes, and bon-bons had been a short time before. Mrs 
Kitterbell was immediately conveyed to her apartment, the musicians were 
silenced, flirting ceased, and the company slowly departed. Dumps left the 
house at the commencement of the bustle, and walked home with a light step 
and (for bim) a cheerful heart. His Jandlady, who slept in the next room, has 
offered to make oath that she heard him laugh, in his peculiar manner, after he 
had locked his door. The assertion, however, is so improbable, and bears on 
the face of it such strong evidence of untruth, that it has never obtained cre. 
dence to this hour. 

The family of Mr. Kitterbell has considerably increased since the period to 
which we have referred ; he has now two sons and a daughter: andas he expects, 
at no distant period, to have another addition to his blooming progeny, he is anx- 
ious to secure an eligible godfather for the occasion. He is determined, how- 
ever, to impose upon him two conditions; he must bind himself, by a solemn 
obligation, not to make any speech after supper; and it is indispensable that he 
should be in no way connected with * the most miserable man in the world.” 

—>— 


D'ISRAELI’S NEW EPIC. 
The Revolutionary Epic. The Work of D'Isracli the Younger, Author of “ The 





Dumps, as he tarned round opposite the Mansion Howse at half-past eleven * Ves! yes! I see it all; said Dumps, starting up as the idea flashed across 





o'clock on the Friday morning —* I knew how it would be, J am concerned, and | his mind; “ miserable dog that I am—I was born to suffer. I see it all; it was 


™” 


that’s enough ;"—and certainly the appearance of the day was svfficient to | the gentlemanly-looking young man! 
depress the spirits of a much more buoyant-hearted individual than himself. It “Mr. Dumps!" shouted the green-grocer in a stentorian voice, as he ushered 
had rained, without a moment's cessation, since eight o'clock ; everybody that | the somewhat recovered godfather into the drawing-room half an hour after the 
passed up Cheapside, and down Chenpside, looked wet, cold, and dirty. All | above declaration. “Mr. Dumps !”—every body looked at the door, and in 
sorts of forgotten and long-concealed umbrellas had been put into requisition. | came Dumps, feeling about as much ont of place as a salmon might be supposed 
Cabs whisked about, with the ‘fare’ as carefully boxed up behind two glazed, | to be on a gravel-walk. 
calico curtains, as any mysterious picture in any one of Mra. Radcliffe's castles , * Happy to see you again,” said Mrs. Kitterbell, quite unconscious of the un- 
omnibus horses smoked like steam-engines ; nobody thought of “standing up” | fortunate man’s confusion and misery : “‘ you must allow me ta introduce you to 
under doorways or arches ; they were painfolly convinced it was a hopeless case ; | a few of our friends :—my mama, Mr Dumps—my papa and sisters.” Dumps 
and 80 everybody went hastily along, jumbling and jostling, and swearing and | seized the hand of the mother as warmly as if she was bis own parent. bowed to 
perspiring, and slipping about, like amateur skatere behind wooden chairs on the | the young ladies, and against a gentleman behind him, and took no notice what- 
Serpentine on a frosty Sunday ever of the father, who had been bowing incessantly for three minutes and a 
At length he arrived at No. 14 Great Rossell-street. Every thing indicated | quarter. 
that preparations were making for the reception of * a few friends” in the even- *Unele,” said little Kitterbell, after Dumps had been introduced to a select 
ing. ‘Two dozen extra tumblers, and four ditto wine-glasses—looking any thing dozen or two, * you must let me lead you to the other end of the room, to in- 
but transparent, with little bits of straw in them—were on the slab in the pas- | trodace you to my friend Danton. Such a splendid fellow !—I'm sure you'll 
sage, just arrived. There was a great smel! of notmeg, port wine. and almonds | like bin—this way.”—Dumps followed as tractably as a tame bear 
on the staircase; the covers were taken off the stair-carpet. and the figure of Mr. Danton was a young man of about five-and-twenty, with a considerable 
the Venus on the first landing looked as if she were ashamed of the composition- | stock of impudence, and a very small share of ideas: he was a great favourite, 
candle in her right hand, which contrasted beautifully with the lamp-blacked | especially with young ladies of from sixteen to twenty-six years of age, both in- 
drapery of the goddess of love. The female servant (who looked very warm | clusive. He could imitate the French horn to admiration, sang comic songs 
and bustling) ushered Dumps into a front drawing-room, very prettily furnished | most inimitably, and had the most insinuating way of saying impertinent nothings 
with a plentiful sprinkling of little baskets, paper table-mats, china watchmen, | to his doating female admirers He had acquired, somehow or other, the repu- 
pink and gold albums, and rainbow-bound little books on the different tables | tation of being a great wit, and, accordingly, whenever he opened his mouth, 
* Ah, unele'’ said Mr. Kitterbell, “ how d’ye do’ allow me—Jemima, my everybody who knew him laughed very heartily. 
dear—my uncle,—I think you've seen Jemima before, sir 1” The introduction took place in due form. Mr. Danton bowed and twirled a 
Have had the pleasure,” returned big Dumps, his tone and look making it | lady's handkerchief, which he held in his hand, in a most comic way. Every- 


doubtful whether in bis life he had ever expenenced the sersation. body smiled, 

I'm sure,” said Mrs. Kitterbell with a languid smile, and a slight cough; ** Very warm.”’ said Domps, feeling it necessary to say eomething 
“I'm sure—hem—any friend—of Charies'’s—hem—much less a relation “Yes. Jt was warmer yesterday,” returned the brilliant Mr. Danton. —A 
—"’ general laugh. 

“ Knew you'd say so, my love,” said little Kitterbell, who while he appeared **T have great pleasure in congratulating you on your first appearance in the 


to be gazing on the opposite houses, was looking at his wife with a most affec- | character of a father, sir,” he continued, addressing Dumps—"“ godfather, | 

tionate air; “bless you.” The last two words were accompanied with an in- | mean.”—The young ladies were convulsed, and the gentlemen in ecstasies. 

teresting simper, and a squeeze of the hand, which stirred up all Uncle Dumps’ A general hum of admiration interrupted the conversation ard‘Aannounced the 

bile. entrance of nurse with the baby. A universal rush of the young ladies imme- 
** Jane, tell nurse to bring down baby," said Mrs Kitterbell, addressing the | diately took place. (Girls are always so fond of babies in company.) 

servant. Mrs. Kitterbell was a tall thin young Jady, with very light hair, and a “Oh, you dear!” said one. 








particularly white face—one of those young women who almost invariably, though **How sweet!” cried another, in a low tone of the most enthusiastic ad- 
one hardly knows why, recal to one's mind the idea of a cold fillet of veal. | miration. 

Out went the servant. and in came the nurse, with a remarkably «mal! parcel in * Heavenly !"’ added a third 

her arms, packed up ina blue mantle trimmed with white for—This was the ‘*Ob! what dear little arms!" said a fourth, holding up an arm and fist about 
baby. the size and shape of the leg of a fowl! cleanly picked. 


* Now, uncle,” said Mr. Kitterbell, lifting up that part of the mantle which * Did you ever ’—said a little coquette with a large bustle, who looked like 
covered the infant's face, with an air of great triumph, ** Whe do you think he's | a French lithograph, appealing to a gentleman in three waistcoats—* Did you 





like t” ever” 
“He! he! Yes, who’” said Mra. K., putting her arm through her husband's, ** Never, in my life,’ returned her admirer, pulling up his collar. 
and looking up into Dumps’ face with an expression of as much interest as she ** Oh, do let me take it, nurse,” cried another young lady. ‘* The love!” 


** Can it open its eyes, nurse?” inquired another, affecting the utmost inno- 
**Good God, how small he is!” cried the amiable uncle, starting back with | cence.—Suffice it to say that the single ladies unanimously voted him an angel, 
well-feigned surprise; *‘ remarkably smal! indeed.” and that the married ones, nem. con., agreed that he wae decidedly the finest 
* Do you think so!" inquired poor little Kitterbell, rather alarmed. ‘ He'sa baby they had ever beheld—except their own. . 
monster to what be was—an't Le nurse!" The quadrilles were resumed with great spirit, Mr. Danton was universally 
He's a dear;” said nurse, squeezing the child, and evading the question— | admitted to be beyond himself, several young ladies enchanted the company 
not because she scrupled to disguise the fact, but because she couldn't afford to | and gained admirers by singing, ** We met "—* I saw her at the Fancy Fair ” 
threw away the chance of Dumps’ half-crown, —** Can I believe Love's Wreath will pain ?”—and other equally sentimental 
* Well, but who is he like '” inquired little Kitterbell. | and interesting ballads. ‘The young men,” as Mrs. Kitterbell said, ‘ nade 
**Damps looked at the little pink heap before him, «nd only thought at the | themselves very agreeable ;" the girls did not lose their opportunity ; and the 
moment of the best mode of mortifying the youthful parents. evening promised to go off excellently. Dumps didn't mind it: be had devised 
** T really don't know who he's like,” he answered, very well knowing the reply | a plan for himse|f—a little bit of fen in his own way—and he was almost happy ! 
expected of him. | He played a rubber, and lost every point. Mr. Danton said he could not have 
“Don't you think he's like me?" inquired his nephew. with a knowing air. | lost every peint, because he made a point of losing :—everybody laughed tre 
* Oh, decidedly not!” returned Dumps, with an emphasis not to be misunder- | mendously. Dumps retorted with a better joke, and nobody smiled, with the 
stood. “ Decidedly not like you —Oh. certainly not.” | exception of the host, who seemed to consider it his duty to laugh, till he was 
* Like Jemima!” asked Kitterbell faintly. | black in the face, at everything. There was only one drawback—the musicians 
“Oh dear, no; not in the least. I'm no judge, of course, in such cases ; | did not play with quite as much spirit as could have been wished. The cause, 
but I really think he's more like one of those little interesting carved repre- | however, was satisfactorily explained ; for it appeared, on the testimony of a 
sentations that one sometimes sees blowing a trumpet on atombstone!"’ The gentleman who had come up from Gravesend in the afternoon, that they had 
nurse stooped down over the child, and with great difficulty prevented an ex- | been engaged on bowrd a steamer all day, and had played almost without cessa- 
plosion of mirth. Pa and ma looked almost as miserable as their amiable uncle. | tion all the way to Gravesend, and all the way back again. 
“Well!” said the disappointed little father, “you'll be better able to tell The “sit-down supper” was excellent; there were four barley-sugar temples 
what he's like by and bye. You shall see him this evening with his mantle off.” | on the table, which would have looked beautiful if they had not melted away 
* Thank you,” said Dumps, feeling particularly grateful. when the supper began; and a water-mil!, whose only fault was, that instead of 
* Now, my love,” said Kitterbell.to his wife, “ it's time we were off. We're | going round, it ran over the table-cloth. Then there were fowls, and tongue, and 
to meet the other godfather and the godmother at the church, uncle,——Mr. and | trifle, and sweets, and Jobster salad, and potted beef—and everything. And 
Mrs. Wilson from over the way—uncommonly nice people. My love, are you | little Kitterbell kept calling out fur clean plates, and the clean plates didn’t 
well wrapped up'” } come ; and then the gentlemen who wanted the plates said they didn’t mind, 
* Yes, dear.” they'd take a lady's; and then Mrs Kitterbell applauded their gallantry; and the 
“ Are you sure you won't have another shaw! !" inquired the anxious husband. | green-grocer ran about till he thought his 7s 6d was very hardly earned ; and the 
* No, sweet,” returned the charming mother, accepting Dumps’ proffered | young ladies didn't eat much for fear it shouldn't look romantic, and the mar- 
arm; and the little party entered the hackney-coach that was to take them to | ried ladies eat as much as possible for fear they shouldn't have enough; and a 
the church. Dumps amusing Mrs Kitterbell by expatiating largely on the dan- | great deal of wine was drank, and everybody talked and langhed considerably 
ger of measies, thrush, teeth-cutting, and other interesting diseases to which | ‘“Hosh! hush!” said Mr. Kitterbell, rising aud looking very important 
children are subject. | ** My love (this was addressed to his wife at the other end of the table), take 
The ceremony (which occupied about five minutes) passed off without any | care of Mrs. Maxwell, and your mama, and the rest of the married ladies; the 
thing particular occurring. The clergyman had to dine some distance from town, | gentlemen will persuade the young ladies to fill their glasses, I am sure.” 
nd had got two churchings, three christenings, and a funeral to perform in some- * Ladies and gentlemen,” said long Dumps, in a very sepulehral voice and 


was capable of displaying 














thing less than an hour, The godfathers and godmother, therefore, promised to | raeful accent, rising from his chair like the ghost in Don Juan, “ will you have | 


renounce the devil and all his works—* aud all that sort of thing,”—as little | the kindness to charge your glasses? I am desirous of proposing a toast.” 


Kitterbell said—*In less than no time ;” and, with the exception of Dumps A dead silence ensued, and the glasses were filled—everybody looked serious 
} callinto use a vocabulary equivalent to the grandeur and dignity of the topic, 
| and capable of all the modulations and transitions of expression incidental to 


nearly letting the child fall into the font when he handed it to the clergyman, | —* from gay to grave, from lively to severe.” 

the whole affair went off in the usual besiness-like and matter-of coarse man- * Ladies and gentlemen,” slowly continued the ominous Dumps, * I""—( Here 

ner, and Dumps re-entered the Bank-gates at two o'clock with » heavy heart, | Mr. Danton imitated two notes from the French-horr. in a very loud key, which 

and the painful conviction that he was regularly booked for an evening party | electrified the nervous toast-proposer, and cunvulsed his audience.) 
Evening came—and¢ so did Dumps’ pumps, black si/k stockings, and white cra- 

vat which he had ordered to be forwarded, per boy, from Pentonville. The de- | ter 


pressed godfather dressed himself at a friend's counting-house. from whence, * Order !"' said the gentlemen. 
with his spirits fifty degrees below proof, he sallied forth—as the weather bad| Danton, be quiet,” said a particular friend on the opposite side of the table 
cleared up, and the evening was tolerally fine—to walk to Great Russell-street “ Ladies and gentlemen,” resumed Dumps, somewhat recovered, and pot | 


Slowly he paced up Cheapside, Newgate-street, down Snow Hill, and wp Hol- | much discuncerted, for he was always a pretty good hand at a speech—“ In ac- 
born ditto, lookmg ss grim as the figure-head of a man-of-war, and finding out | cordance with what is. | believe, the established usage on these occasions, I, as | 
fresh causes of misery at every step. As he was crossing the corner of Hatton | one of the godfathers of Master Frederick Charles William Kitterbell—(here 
Garden, a man, apparently intoxicated, rushed agaimet bim, and would have | the speaker's voice faltered, for he remembered the mag)—venture to propose a | 
knocked him down had ne not been provideptially caught by a very genteel young toast. I need hardly say that it is the health and prosperity of that young gen- 
man whe happened to be close to him atthe time. The shock so disarranged | tleman, the particular event of whose early life we are here met to celebrate— 


Dumps’ nerves, as well as hie dress, that he could hardly stand. The gentie- | [applause ] Ladies and gentlemen, it is impossible to suppose that our friends 
man took his erm, and in the kindest manuer walked with him as far as Furni- | bere, whose sincere well-wishers we all are, can pass through life without some 
val's Inn. Dumps, for about the first ume in his life, felt grateful and polite ; | trials, considerable suffering, severe affliction, and heavy losses '’—Here the 
and he and the gentieman!y-looking young man parted with mutual expressions | arch-traitor paused, and slowly drew forth a long, white pocket-handkerchief— 
of good will his example was followed by several ladies. ‘* That these trials may be long 


“ There aro at least some well disposed persons in the world,” rominated the 
misanthropica! Domps, as be proceeded towards his destination 

Rat—tat—ta ra-ra-ra-ra-rat—knocked a hackney-coachman at Kitterbell’s 
door, in imitation of a gentleman's servant, just as Dumps reached it, and out 


spared them, is my most earnest prayer, my most fervent wish (a distinct sob 
from the grandmother). I hope and trust, ladies and gentlemen, that the infant 
whose christening we have this evening met to celebrate, may not be removed 
from the arms of his parents by premature decay (several cambrics were in re- 


> old lady in a large toque, and an old gentieman in a bloe coat, and three | quisition); that his young and now apparently healthy form, may not be wasted 
ee ate o Wy ae econ — . = az - by lingering « sense (Here Demye cast a sardonic glance around, for a great | 
snaittbeuahi tabtinios entandienk~aee, " . the —— = naan wee manifest a ng the married ladies.) You, I am sure, wil! con 
fere the miseratlie men could muster up courage i kn ch at th a ro hen pe oibnes . “- i = , “se __ ¥ oay See ee comfort and * blessing nd his } 
he dui. the smart appearance of a neighbouring gree porn ger had been + at Se ee. ae ‘re a0 cutth esd Reyes Kitverbelt ) oe rar 
hire 1 to wait for seve ‘ = View « and wr “7 CA VG@SR A ne cb ° edniie | ~ eave ~ siete e a : 9 ——- - we ‘denn - a a 
the money), the am; » eeave and the Ve nue vt the lar he 2 4 ‘ bh . mn a se rpectewece mg appny ar etna: ores ting = ath, “how 
. nding, added to the | sharper than 8 serpent’s tooth itis to have a thankless child 





Here Mrs | 


“Order! order!" said little Kitterbell, endeavouring to suppress his laugh- 


Psychological Romance.” London, 1834. 

The work before us is the result of a curious rumination upon the nature of 
| epic poetry. It is intended expressly to exbibit to the present times a true re- 
| flection of the spirit of the age, similar to that which the Iiad, the neid, the 
Dieine Comedy, and the Paradise Lost, mirrorred in the period that gave them 
birth. Our readers may fairly doubt the accuracy of our report of Mr. D'Israeli's 
design; and, after all,it may appear ynlikely that D'Israeli should seriously 
announce his intention of following the track which was first trodden by Homer 
and Milton; but, to prevent the possibility of misconstruction, we will let him 
describe his purpose in bis own words. He observes that while reflecting upon 
the anti-poetical spirit of the age, it ‘‘ flashed across his mind, like the lightning 
which wasthen playing over Ida, that in those great poems which rise, the 
pyramids of poetic art, amid the falling and the fading splendour of less creations 
the Poet hath ever embodied the spirit of his Time.”” This leads to the illustra. 
tion of the thought, and the conclusion springing from its confirmation. 

* Thus, the most heroic incident of an heroic age produced in the Iliad an 
Heroic Epic ; thus the consolidation of the most superb of Empires, produced in 
the A2neid a Political Epic ; the revival of Learning, and the birth of vernacular 
Genius, presented us in the Divine Comedy with a National Epic ; and the Re- 
~ 7c aud its consequences called from the rapt lyre of Milton a Religious 

ypic. 

And the spirit of my Time, shal! it alone be uncelebrated ! 

Standing upon Asia, and gazing upon Europe, with the broad Hellespont be- 
tween us, and the shadow of Night descending on the mountains, these mighty 
continents appeared to me as it were the Rival Principles of Government, that 
at present contended for the mastery of the world. * What!’ I exclaimed, ‘is 
the Revolution of France a less important event than the seige of Troy? Is 
Napoleon a less interesting character than Achilles! For me remains the Re- 
volutionary Epic.’ ”’ 

It would carry us out of our way tocontend with Mr. D’Israeli upon the points 
of distinction he endeavours to make between the great epic poems he cites in 
corroboration of his theory, or we might easily show the extraordinary fallacies 
that lie beneath his arbitary definitions. The Jad is, undoubtedly an heroic 
epic ; but might it not also be called a mythological epic with as much truth as 
Milton's Paradise Lost is called, exclusively, a religious epic? To confine the 
definition to a single view, is greatly to under-rate, or, indeed, to mis-state the 
true character of that wondrous drama, in which we know not what element of 
its various combinations deserves the highest award of admiration. Was the 
Aineid essentially a political epic? or the Divine Comedy, in honest truth, a 
national epic’ We fear that these impressions were made upon Mr. D'Israeli’s 
mind after he had resolved upon the production of his Revolutionary Epic, and 
that, in his anxiety for a profound apology for commemorating the nineteenth 
century in blank verse, he fancied he discovered his prototypes where nobody 
else will be likely to discern them. 

But this glance at the foundation upon which the poet has built, must net be 
confounded with our opinions of the superstructure. The poem, itself, con- 
sidered apart from the theory in which it is injudiciously invulved, is a work of a 
very grand and striking description. 

The object of the poem is to examine the state of society in the present era, 
tracing mankind through the different changes of government that have marked 
the progress of knowledge and religion, and exhibiting the prevailing influences 
that are exerted upon the world, either from the lingering effects of ancient in- 
stitutions or the sudden innovations and metamorphoses which new circum- 
stances create. The machinery of the Epic is simple and effective. The throne 
of Demogorgon is described in the “purple air” (a state of the atmosphere 
which Mr. D'Israeli is overfoad of introducing into his pictures), and two spirits 
—Magros, the genius of Feudalism, and Lyridon, the genius of Federalism— 
appear before the mighty presence to render an account of their separate expe- 
riences on earth. The plea of Magros occupies the first book, and carries us 
through an eloquent review of the various stages of human history, the decline 
of the Roman Empire, the incursions and victories of the barbarous tribes, the 
birth and effects of Christianity, the feudal system, the advance of science, 
the revolution of France, and the desolating consequences of the spirit of change. 
This rapid glance at the growth and decay of systems of government, and the 
fluctuations of natural character, and public institutions, is the medium uf an 
examination of the great political questions which naturally arise to the mind of 
the poet as he pierces the depths of the subject. In this discussion, Magros 
asserts the advantages of aristocratic institutions, and utters some bold opinions 
upon popular doctrines, which, with a certain mixture of obvious truth, are 
alarmingly opposed to the received notions of our time. 

This closes the first book of the Revolutionary Epic, constituting the whole of 
the volume before us. The second book promises to contain the plea of Lyrt- 
don, the genius of Federalism ; and with the third will commence the action of 
the poem. 

We know rot well how to pronounce any judgment upon this plea of the ge- 
nius of Federalism. It tasks us upon specific political principles, before we have 
heard the plea or the antagonist spirit: and we might probably de Mr. D'Israeli 
an injustice by attempting to estimate the strength of his house by the solidity 
of this, his specimen brick. In fact, it is impossible to arrive at any conclusion 
upon the merits of the work as an epic poem, with but the first book before us : 
we must see the whole, or, at least, be a little further inte his plan, before we 
can reasonably decide as to whether Mr. D'Israeli has met, or is likely to meet, 
the demands of the ondertaking. But of the structere of the poetry, which iz 
all that remains to be judged, we may speak with jess embarrassment. 

The verse is artfully melodivus, and full of variety. Mr. D'Israeli is a power- 
ful master of the resources of Janguage, and uses his power with abundant 
watchfulness. The lines rise and fall with the passion or purpose they describe, 
and mellifluovs combinations of words are crowded into the descriptions— 
which, where eternal nature is thus painted, may be said to be pictures breath- 
ing music. Occasionally this perfection of the heroic school is carried to 4 
blameable excess ; for, although it is necessary that the poet shuuld possess and 





its development; yet he greatly mistakes his vocation when he permits a pe- 
dantic taste to burry bim into modes of language that are obviously strained and 
artificial. The epic poet is too often the slave of a certain vague sense of the 
sublime, forgetting that the very suul of the sublime is—simplicity. The Eng- 


| lish epic is frequently spoiled by the affectation of that ponderous and emphatic 


energy which immortalized the Greek epic: but it should be remembered that 
the two languages are essentially different, and that we require many words im 
English to express clearly that which is often much more eloquently expressed 
in one word in the Greek. The attempt to write in English as Homer wrote in 
Greek, is an absolute waste of the poetical faculty. We should try to write up 
to the genius of the language, and not beyond it. 

The poem, being almost exclusively a disquisition upon the nature and con- 
ventional forms of man, affords but few passages that do not involve political 
opinions. We would have wiilingly chosen au extract less marked by a strong 


bias than the following, but that we cannot find one which so happily exemplifies 


the general tone of the verse, and at the samme time the character of the subject. 
It is of an average quality, and is a fair example of what the reader of the Re- 
volutionary Epic is to expect 

Equality! I ken the cunning buzz, 

W herewith the drone would make us fondly deem 

He shares the labour of the lively bee, 

And claims the golden heritage of toil. 

What this Equality! this vagrant lust, 

This panting of indefinite desire, 

This cry of feeble spirits, which they crown 

W ith attributes omnipotent, and make 

A goddess of their Echo! Is it truth? 


Is't Justice’ Is it aught that man believes? 
Is there a heart that tothis firmsy plea 
Gives not the lie, howe’er the lip may move 
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upon Mr. D'Israeli in his own person. 
ment, we are more surprised that a necessity should be thought to exist for | 
demonstrating the faliacy of a struggle for equality (a thing as foreign to nature 
as vacuum), than that it should be demonstrated so satisfactorily. 





In plavsible assent for wily end! 
Is Nature equal! Does she say to man 

Go see the mountain in the vale subside ; 

The ocean and the brook their waters share ; | 
See the bright stars with equal radianee biaze, | 
With equa! sweets the fragrant flowers bloom ' 
And thou, Leviathan! whose heaving bulk { 
Calls the quick colour from the sailor's cheek. | 
What time some wave like to some ridgy hill | 
Tipped with snow, long, dark, and desulate, 
Save where the cresting waters whitely foam, 

Ere yet they break and burst into despair, 

What time some wave, some solitary wave, 

Itself an ocean, with the lowering sky, 

Blending its rising form, its mighty wings 
South-east, south-west, extending from the Cape 
Where valiant Vasco and his pallid crew 
The giant genius of the storm invoked, | 
Sweeps its feil course, while ‘mid the darkened world 
The thick slab gloom a single flash reveals, 
Struggling with forky light, the shriek insane 

Of moaning sea-birds tel! the direful fate | 
Of those that brave the tempest! Such thy power 
Awful Leviathan! Yet must thou quit 

Thy coral thrones and sparry palaces, 

For lo! the minnow in his majesty 

Thy trident claims! Nor deem thy luckless lot 
Amid thy royal peers luckless alone : 

The sun-born eagle from his mountain throne } 
His empyrean course no more pursues, 
But quits his radiant path and regal prey, | 
And with the twilight-ow! his sojourn keeps 

In gloomy groves and humid sepuichres, | 


Feasting on vermin! Yes! where’er we gaze, 
Gradation is the spell of Nature's sway. 

Hence Durahility the power of gods ; 

Hence Order, Happiness, and Life ; and hence | 
Of parts discordant one harmonious whole, 
And shall a fitter type for man be found r| 
Than this civine Creation! Shall the world 


This haughty atom forms, bis sucial world | Poet's daughter, in 1795 


Reject the ties that things divine can bear ! 
Dark prophets of Equality, indeed 

Doth bliadness bind your vision! Doth a veil 
Of all your busy arts the fate conceal ! 

To level, not to raise, is all their end. 
Where all are equal, all must be abased. 


We should add, that it is the Genius of Feudalism that utters these senti- 


To confess our own feeling on the argu- 


Here is the old Roman world in its imnbecility and dotage :— 
That antique globe seemed then in its decay ; 
Creeds, customs, statutes, changing like a dream, 





poetry of * Maria,” but 
and he hears nothing in her conversation, save her 


The poem is printed from his manuscript. 


Not a little of the man is visible in this poem: Burns sees nothing in the 
* Motley foundling fancies, stolen or strayed ,” 
* Sull matchless tongee, that conquers all reply.” 


Inscription on a Goblet 
There's death in the cup—sae beware ! 
Nay, more—there is danger in touching 
But who can avoid the fell snare ! 
The man and his wine's sae bewitching ! 


One day after dinner, at Ryedale, Burns wrote these lines on a goblet with 





| his diamond Syme would seem to bave been less affected with the compliment 


than with defacing his chrystal service, for he threw the goblet behind the fire 
We are not told what the Poet thought ; but it is said that Brown, the clerk of 


as a relique till after his death. 


| at dinner. 


* Stamp-office Johnny,” snatched the goblet out of the fire uninjured and kept it 


The Selkirk Grace. 
Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it. 
But we hae meat and we can eat, ' 
And sae the Lord be thanket. 


On a visit to St. Mary's Isle, the Ear! of Selkirk requested Burns to say grace 
These were the words he uttered—they were applauded then, and 


have since been known in Galloway by the name of “ The Selkirk Grace.” 


| spirit :— 


| with many tears 
| time.—Londen paper 


| 


of The Miser 


The subjoined, with which we must for the present conclude, is in a different 


On the Poet's Daughter. 
Here lies a rose, a budding rose, 
Blasted before its bloom 
Whose innocence did sweets disclose 
Beyond that flower's perfume. 


To those who for her loss are griev'd, 
This consolation’'s given, 

She's from a world of woe reliev'd, 
And blooms a rose in heaven 


These tender and affecting lines were written, it is said, on the death of the 

He loved the child dearly, and mourned her loss 

His own health was giving way—he was fading before his 
—~—— 


Suntmary. 


Stage Effect.—One night, at the Dublin Theatre, Moss, a good low comedian, 


ments, which, however the reader may praise or blame them, are not chargeable | but fall of the furor of extravagance in his acting, played Lovegold, in the comedy 
To give an additional, and, as he thought, a happy streke to the | 
part, when he was frantic for the loss of his money, he ran to the front of the 
stage, and snatched the harpsichord player's wig off, exclaiming, as loud as he 
could—* You have got my money! you have got my money! and I'll keep your 
| wig till you return it!” 


The gentlemen of Cecilia's band instantly put their 
hands on their heads to secure their wigs, and immediately left the orchestra 


| The poor man whose bald head had been exposed, and the sight of which got 


The dying dream of dim decrepitude, | 


Feeble and nerveless, wild at once and weak. 
A change that had no order and no aim, 

The shifting of the sufferer in his cell, 

Whe varies torture with his restlessness. 


the ridiculous player a thunder of applause, could get no satisfaction from Moss 
for the insult, for he called it a theatrical joke.— Mirror. 


The Countess of Blessington launched a new carriage in Hyde-park on Sun- 


day, painted the fashionable colour, a bright olive, with the panels splendidly 


Here are the fierce barbarians of the North Jescending from the snow-crown- | 


ed Alps, and catching a first glimpse of sunny Italy: it is a splendid passage, 


and there are few in the poem that equal or approach it :-— 


The pathless crags 
Echo their wandering clamour ; and wild birds 
Shriek at these wilder things, and shrieking fly. 
Emerging from the clouds, they gaze upon 
The expanding lustre of that teeming world, 
O’er whose bright dream the warriors oft had mused, 
By the cold rivers of their iron land 
They gazed, they paused, some shouted, and some wept, 
And some fell down upon their aching knees, 
And praised their uncouth Geds; the women clung 
With fearful rapture to the sturdy necks, 
Whose courage they had rivalled, til] the sight 
Of all their hopes recalled their womanhood, 
Or tossed their children in the clearer air, 
To taste the rising fragrance of the land. 


Faith and Fealty are represented as two fair youths ; here is the description 


of them on their first appearance : 


Most beauteous boys, for on their tender cheek 
Still bloomed the down, indeed most beautifu: ! 
For not two equal stars in the same sky 
Serenely shining; not fraternal flowers 
From the same graceful stem their fragrant life 
Expanding ; nor upon a sunny branch 
Two sparkling birds their gushing lyrics trilling, 
And making all the woods a roundelay ; 
No! not two antelopes in sportive love 
Exulting in their free-born wilderness, 
Some green Oasis of their desert world, 
Some spot of palimy springs—more beautiful, 
More bright, more sweet, more fanciful!y fair, 
Than these same minions of this mountain land ! 
—_— 
LIFE OF BURNS. 
By Allan Cunningham. 

We have said so much of the first volume of this edition of the works of 
Borns—so much of Allan Cunningham's “ Life” of the Bard—said it, too, 
with such warm-heartedness, such genuine affection—that our task, by way of 
comment on the succeeding portions of the collection, is sensibly lightened. 


emblazoned. 
At the anniversary dinner of the Marine Society last week, a note was handed 


to the Chairman, enclosing a new sovereign of William 1V., with the remark | 


| that the donation was from a gentleman in the room, who was protected and sent 


to sea as a Marine Society boy. 
burst of applause 


The announcement was followed by a general 


Mr. Beaumont, the wealthy M. P. for the county of Northumberland, is said 


| to have gained an accession to his fortune of upwards of £20,000 a year, by the 
gradual advance in the price of pig lead. 


The late Mr. Adair has left £200,000 to Sir Thomas Baring, as well as to his 


brother Mr. A. Baring 


| 


| 





Excepting its arrangement, and the supply of notes, we are not aware that the | 


second volume offers any particular novelty 
to the order in which they were composed, and supply the places and names 
hitherto left blank, was the aim of the Editor. In this he has been assisted by 
some of the early friends of Burns, and aided by a copy of his Poems, in which 


hand.” * * * “Hehas availed himself of variations in the poet's manu- 
scripts—particularly in poems printed after his death. He has followed, in 
general, the text of the first Edinburgh edition, and added such notes, 
biographical, historical, or critical, as he thought would be acceptable to the 
reader.” Many of these notes will be found curious and valuable 

In the second volume, we count about twenty-five pieces which now appear 


two or three specimens. The following, “‘On seeing Miss Fontenelle in a 
Favourite Character,” is a very pretty compliment to a clever actress :-— 
Sweet naiveté of feature, 
Simple, wild, enchanting elf, 
Not to thee, but thanks to natore, 
Theu art acting but thyself 


Wert thou awkward, stiff, affected, 
Spurning nature, torturing art; 

Loves and graces all rejected, 
Then indeed thou’d’st act a part. 


| 
| 


' 
' 


Friday last being the anniversary of the battle of Alexandria, in Egypt, a great 


entertainment was given at the United Service Club by the officers who served 
| in that expedition 


The Commander-in-Chief, Lord Hill, who served in that 


His Majesty, it will be re- 


Chateaubriand, in a preface to his forthcoming M-moires, mentions it as a cv- 


rious ceincidence, that when he was Minister for Foreign Affairs in Franee, Mr. 
Canning filled the same post in England, and Martinez de la Rosa in Spain—a 
triumvirate of poets, he says, of which history does not affurd another example. 


The King taken Prisoner.—In an early period of bis present Majesty's naval 


career, during the American war, Prince William, then a midshipman, together 
with two other youngsters, landed on South Sea beach; and, having passed the 
lines, after warning given them by the sentinel, the latter, as in duty bound, took 
them all three to the guard-house, from whence they were marched before the 


Colonel! of militia, then in command, who, after giving them a sharp lecture, sent 
them on board their respective ships. 


Letters from Hamburgh mention a fracas in the Royal family of Denmark, a 


member of which is said to have not only lifted his hands against his own Prin- | 


cess, but to have assailed the King and Queen. The loss of epaulets and ba- 
nishment to Iceland, it is added, will be the consequences. —Globe. 

Caspar Hauser —Hamburg. March 21.—According to the Hanoverian Paper, 
the celebrated German Jurist, Feverbach, who died lately at Frankfort, during a 


journey undertaken for the benefit of bis health, is vow generally believed to 


have been poisoned. He was a kind patron of the unfortunate Caspar Hauser, 


and the most zealous in his endeavours to discover the murderers of that myste- j 


rious youth. 


campaign, and who commanded the 90th regiment, was in the chair, supported by | 
| Generals Lord Howden, Beresford, and Lynedoch 
membered, invited on the 18th inst., to dinner, the Generals who served in that 
celebrated campaign. 


A new church is abont to be erected in the township of Cheetham, on a plot 


of land which the Earl of Derby has generously given for the purpose 


The 


building, we understand, will cost abuut £4,000 the whole of which is subscribed, 


€2,000 being given by two individuals — Manchester Courier. 


At a meeting of the subscribers to Lloyd's on Wednesday a vote of £20 was | 
“To arrange the poems according | unanimously adopted to Henin, the French fisherman, who swam off to the 


Amphitrite when that vessel was wrecked on the coast of France. 
The late Sir Harry Trelawney, Bart., who died at Rome lJast month, was 


’ » st, See 
for the information of Dr. Geddes, be had filled up all deficiencies with his own aoe eccentric in his religious conduct, having been successively Methodist, 


inist, and Roman Catholic, is which latter faith he died. He was in his 
84th year. ‘The baronetcy, now inherited by the Member for East Cornwall, is 
the oldest in that county 

Western Laicrary Institution —On Thursday evening we attended Mr. F. 
Kerby's first of three lectures on the steam-engine 


Some very beautiful work. | 





degree of courage and dexterity to execute the robbery, unless with the partici. 
pation of one or more of the guard. Sir J. ©. Smith bad offered a reward of 
160 joes to any person or persons who should give euch information as woold 
lead to the detection of the culprits; and in addition to the said reward, 200 
joes were offered by some geutiemen of Berbvice for & similar purpose. 


Windsor Castle, March 27, 1834 —The King was this day pleased to confer 
the honour of Knighthood upon Captain John Woolmore, Deputy Master of the 
Trinity House 

Paisley Election —We \earn from the Parsley Advertiacr of Saturday evening 
that Sir D. K. Sandford has been returned by a majority of 33 above Mr Craw 
ford, the numbers at the end of the poll being—Por Sir D. Sandford, 842; for 
Mr. Crawford, 509; for Captain Gordon, 29: Total nomber polled, 1080—Sir 
D. Sandford is Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. It is said 
that the marked line of distinction between the two parties was Established 
Chureh and Dissent; but that Sir D. Sandford, while a firm supporter of the 
Charch, is not @ supporter of the abases attaching to her 


St. James's Palace, March 26, 1834.—The King was this day pleased to con 


| fer the honour vf Krighthood upon J. N. M*Adam, Eeq of Whitehall, and of 


Tinden End, in the county of Essex 
War-Offce, March 28.—S8tb Regt of Lt Drags: La SH. Ball to be Capt, by 
pur v Ponsonby, who rets; Cor and Adjt J. Reilly to have the rank of Lt; Cor 
M. E. Rogers to be Lt by pur, v Ball; G.) Brown, Gent to be Cor ly pur. v 
Rogers,—i6th Do: Cor G. W. Key to be Lt without por, ¥ Crofton dee , Cor 
C. W. Reynolds to be Lt by pur, ¥ Key whose prom by pur bas not taken place ; 
Cor W. Peacocke, from the b p of the Oth Li Drags, to be Cor v Reynolds — 
Ist Regt of Ft: Capt HP. Raymond from the ! p Unatt, to be Capt, » John 
M'Gregor who exchs rec the diff; Lt Hon Mo. Bertie, from the h p Unatt, to 
| be Lt ¥ T. Blood, who exchs rec the dif! —3d Do. Brev Lt-Col J. Deouis, from 
| the 49th Regt, to be Lt-Col without pur v Mitchell dee —7th Do: La W 
Walsh from the 50th Regt of Ft, to be Lt, ¥ Malcolm who exchs —I4th Do 
Ens G. F. Horsford from the h p of the &6ih Regiof Ft, to be Ene ¥ Ciraham, 
prom in the 3ist Regt of Ft —i6th Do. 2d LA M.S, Cassan, from the h p of 
the 2ist Regt of Ft, to be Ens without pur, v Siw W. Ogilvie, who Terignes — 
26th Do: Lt E. P. Gilbert from the 90th Regt of Ft to be Lt, ¥ Tulloh whe 
exchs.—S3ist Do: Ens J. C. Brooke v P. T. R. White dec; and Ens W 
Graham, from the 14th Regt of Ft, v¥ Shaw dec—to be Lis without pur; Ene 
J. T. J, English from the 39h Regt of Ftto be Ens —34th Do: Lt St, George 
: Crombie to be Capt by por, v Gascoyne who reta ; Eos J. 8. Norris to be Lt by 
pur v Crombie —36th Do: Paymaster H. H. Carmichael from the bh p of the 
104th Regt of Ft to be Paymaster, v W. Fraser placed upon h p.—S0th Do 
Lt J. H. Leckie to be Capt without pur, v Meyrick dee ; Fins M. G. Nixon te 
be Lt v Leckie; WM. Grace, Gent. v Nixen; and H Hardinge, Gent, v Eng 
lish app to the Sist Regt of Ft—to be Ene without pur ~—43d Do- Capt F 
Seymour from the bh pof the Sth Drag Gds to be Capt, v H Ward who exchs — 
| 44th Do; Eos T. W. Halfhide, v Stuart dec; and Ene GH. Smith, v Lewis 
| dee—to be Lts without pur—J. C. L. Carter. Gent, ¥ Smith to be Ens withont 
pur —49th Do: Capt T. Stephens to be Ma) without por, v Dennis prom in the 
3d Regt of Ft; Lt E.R. Rundle to be Capt v Stephens —60th Do Li G. P 
Malcolm from the 7th Regt of Ft, to be Lt, ¥ Waleh who exche —67th Do. J 
Porter, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Champney who rets.—89th Do: Ens CR 
Egerton to be Lt by por, ¥ Chaloner who rete; J. W. Crowdy, Gent, to be Ens 
by pur, v Egerton —90th Do: Li J D. G. Tolloh, from the 26th Regt of Ft 
' to be Lt, v Gilbert who exchs —94th Do: W 
v Burrell appointed to the Stafl.—97th Do: Ens I’. B. Hunt to be Li, without 
pur, v Vincent dec; Ens J. Reid, from the b p of the 78th Regt of Ft to be 
Ens v Huot.—Hospital Stafl—Aset-Surg W. H. Borrell MD, from the 04th 
Regt of Ft to be Asst-Surg to the Forces, ¥ Maguin dee —Memoranda—The 
promotion of Ensign Half hide to be Loin the 44th Regt of Ft, without pur, 
dated October 1833, has not taken place. ‘The undermentioned Officers, who 
| were permitted to retire from the service by the sale of Unattached commissions 
in the Gazette of the 21st instant, obtained that permission because they have 
settled, or are about to become settlers, in the colomes Brev Lt-Coel H. Da 
maresq, Capt opon h p of the New South Wales Veteran Company; Capt J 
Taylor upon h p of the Canadian Fencibles; Lt J. S Garnett apon h p of the 
82d Kegt of Ft.—15th Lt Drage: For Lt-Col Lovell B. Badeock, from bh p 
Unatt to be Lt-Col, v J. T. Lord Brudenell, placed upon h p ree the diff (as 
| stated in the Gazette of the 2let instant), read, La-Col L. B. Badeock from 
{hp Unatt, to be Lt-Col, paying the diff, v. J. T. Lord Bradenell, placed 
upon hp 
War- Office, April |, 1834 — Memorandum —The balf-pay of the andermen 
tioned Officers has been cancelied from the lst instant, inclusive, they having 
| accepted commuted allowances for their commissions :-—Captam Charles de 
| Gaffrou, half pay Branswick ; Lieutenant Charles Waleh, balf pay 34 Foot 
The undermentioned Officer. bas also been allowed to retire from the service, 
receiving acommutation for his commission ,;— Paymaster Michael Rafter, 95tb 
| Foot. 


Harvey, Gent, to be Agst-Sarg, 


The unprecedent mildness of the present season has precipitated the pro 
ductions both of the vegetable and animal kingdom. A west of mountain barks, 
containing four young birds, fully fledged, has been brought to our office, which 
was found near Brinsworthy, in the parish of Fremington. The month of June 
is the usual period for their incubation —North Devon Journal 

Two curious entries appear in the Customs Lists of Wednesday. The 
extreme mildness of the season has prevented the dealers in ice from oltaining 
their usual supplies, and two vessels, some time since, were chartered to proceed 
to Norway, to procure cargoes of this produce. The veesels have returned with 
full cargoes. One of them has been entered as of the value £80, 


We regret to announce the death of the venerable Marquess of Bredalbane, 
at his seat Taymooth, in Perthshire, on the evening of Saturday last 

By this event Perthshire loses its present much respected representative Lord 
Orinelie, who succeeds to the title and estates 

A numerous assemblage of persons collected at an early howr on Monday 
morning on the Mallow and Fermoy road, to witness 4 march of 10 miles in 120 
| minutes, by Captain Jobn F. G. Campbell, of the 91st (Argyleshire) Kegiment, 
| accoutred in heavy marching order of a private soldier—viz , knapsack and kit, 
| complete ; great-coat and mess tin, musket, bayonet, and 60 rounds of ball 
cartridge ; 1otal, 50\b. weight. Heavy bete were pending on the issve, The 
gallant Captain started at 8A M, and performed this arduous wodertaking i 
the unparalleled short space of time of 1074 minutes, thos winning the match 
| with the greatest ease, having 124 minutes tospare. We understand large sume 
| have changed hands on the occasion. So great a favourite iw tais officer with 
| the men of his corps, that the pipe-major and chief part of the garrison met him 
with the exhilarating sound of the ~ Campbelle are coming.”’ On arriving at the 
| goal, amidst orerpowering acclamations, the men of his company instantly 
rushed to divest him of his combrons trappings, and then conducted him in 
triumph to the barracks. Captain Campbell, after partaking of a sumptuous 
breakfast, was seen playing ata match of rackets an hour afterwards, which, 
notwithstanding his previous exertion, he won '—Cork Constitution 

Mrs. Fitzherbert hap arrived in Paris, and engaged a ewite of apartments in 
the Place Vendéme till the month of Jone 


The marriage of Count Lucchesi Palli, with Madame Adelaide Tosi, is the 
subject of wach conversation in the fashionable circles at Naples 


St. James's Palace. March 17.—Hie Majesty has been most graciously pleased 
to command, that the Hon. Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, shall be in future 


| ing models were exhibited, and the whole appeared to give mach satisfaction to | called his Majesty's Hon Corps of Gentlemen at Arms 
for the first time. They are chiefly of a light, ur satirical kind: we shall offer | * full audience 


j 
! 


Foreign-Office, March 18.—The King bas been graciously pleased to approve 


The Horse, No.1: The March of Intellect'—HWitherto the penny hebdomadal of the Chevalier de Oussy as Consul at Dublin, for his Majesty the King of the 
march of intellect has been confined to Infantry ; and it is a novel and great im- | Prench 


provement in the tactics to see it extended to Cavalry also 


bipeds to monopolise the diffosion of knowledge! ‘The intelligence of quad- 


| rupeds is equally capable of cultivation, and Learned Pigs (not to mention the 
| Reading Fly, which the Frenchman, in his English Travels, quoted as a literary 


Miss Hyslop of Dumfries—to whom these volumes are under other obligations | 


than this—transmitted to the Editor these clever lines 
Poet's own hand is still preserved. [I know not to what character Burne al- 
ludes ; but he was a person not easily pleased: he loved natura! acting, such as 
we are not often favoured with 

The ‘+ Epistle from Esopus to Maria” is amusing; but the note appended has 
preferable interest :-— 

The Esopus of this strange epistle was Williamson the actor, and the Maria 
to whom it is addressed was Mrs. Riddel. The actor we may leave in the ob- 
scurity to which men of indifferent characters sink, who 

“In Hamlet start, or in Othello roar ;” 
but the lady merits no such oblivion, were it only for het having forgiven the 
Poet for his lampoous—and sincere; still, perbaps— written a sensible, clear, 
beart-warm account of bum when iaid in the grave. Nor did her kindness stop 
there : she stirred herself actively in promoting the welfare of his widow and 
children ; she maintained a long correspondence with the eminent sculptor Banks, 


the original in the | 


respecting @ proper memurial to the memory of Burns—on which she displayed 


mach good sense and good feeling. ar 
P : 
ef bis character, and hat 


its Of Coinpos 


she communicated to Currie many traits 


insect, bien inatruit,) are as worthy of attention as learned gentlemen. The 


Horse, No. 1. is the first of 2 series of weekly papers on every subject connected | 
If we | first Spring Meeting 


with that noble animal, training, porchase, treatment, &c. &c. &c 


What right have | St. James's Palace, March 19, 1834 —The King wes this day pleased to con- 


| fer the honour of Knighthood upon Major-General Lorenzo Moore, Companion 
lof the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, and Military Knight Com- 
| mander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 


Lord Orford’s race-horses will be sold at Newmarket, on Wednesday, in the 
The stakes to be ron for at the Newmarket and the first 


may judge from the specimen, it will be very useful ; and the writer seems to Spring Meetings smomnt to nearly £40,000 


be (riding)-master of his sulject.— London paper 

Baron Dupuytren, the famous physician, bad returned to Paris from Italy. His 
health is completely re-established 

By the recent demise of Major-Gen. Farquharson the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship of the island of St. Lacia has become vacant. Gen. Farquharson for many 


years commanded the 25th, or King’s Own Borderers, and obtained his rank of 


Major-General the 22d July, 1830 
island was the late lamented General Stuart, of Garth. who went out as 
Governor in 1830, and died a few weeks after his arrival 
insalubrity is to be attributed entirely to the hitherto uncultivated state of the 
island. Owing to its unsettled condition Major-General Mackie, who succeeded 
General Stuart, also fell a victim to the climate soon after bis arrival. 


Papers from Demerara, of the 4th, contain a proclamation from the Gover- 
nor, announcing that a most daring aed extensive robbery had been committed in 
the district of Berbice. the office of the Colonial Register having been entered, 
and money in specie and colonial paper to the amvunt of from 120,000 to 150,000 
guilders abstracted from the iron chest. An embargo had, in consequence, been 
laid on the shipping in the river, and strict search was being made in every quar- 
ter to which suspicion was directed, but without success 





Another victim to the unhealthiness of this | 


The cause of this | 


As it appears a mili- | Realm in the seventieth 
tary guard was regularly stationed at night, it must have required a considerable 


The Right Hon C. P. Yorke, died on the 13th March, at his residence ™ 
Bruton street, in the 70th year of his age 

Earl dela Warr has been appointed Lord High Steward of Strat ford-wpon- 
Avon, in the room of the late Earl of Plymouth 

Funeral of the late Major-General Sr George Fisher, Commandant of the 
Garrison at Woolwich —On Monday morning the remains of the distinguished 
officer were interred with military honours The fineness of the day had attracted 
| a great concourse of carriages aad people to witness the solemn and imposing 
ceremony. fur which a military funeral is so highly remarkable 


Earl Powis —This venerable Nobleman attained bis Slet year on Friday 
on which occasion his Lordsh'p givea dinner of roast beef and plum 
pudding, and abundance of strong ale, to al! the workmen employed about the 
mansion and demesne. His Lordship is now enjoying good health 
We understand that Sir Frederick Roe, Chief Magistrate of Bow-street, 
has been left a legacy of £100,000, by his uncle, the late Alesander Adair. Esq. 
Much discussion has been excited in the circles of ton, by the news of an ap- 
proaching trial in Doctors’ Commons; the Don Juan of which isa Peer of the 
year of hie age. having matriageable grandchildren 
the Right Hon the Earl of Kerry wae rv arried 


week 


On Tuesday last. March 18 
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—_—_—_—_—_—_—O 
to the Hon. Angusta Ponsonby, second daughter of Viscount and Viscountess 
Duncannon 


Lady Charlotte Constagtis Fitzgerald died lately at Brossels, Her Ladyship 
was the youngest daughter of John, first Earl of Moira, by marriage with Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings, 16th Baroness Hungerford ; and was sister to the Countess 
of Granard, and the Countess of Aylesbury. She was the lady of Hamiltor 
Fitzgerald, Eeq., to whom she was united in 1814 

Mount Vesuvius has recently been throwing forth a stream of lava in the 
direction of Torre del Greco, which has excited some degree of alarm 

Signor Paganini will visit London in the course of a week or two, to make 
arrangements for a series of Concerts, for which he has already secured the 
services of several eminent vocalists. The concerts will be given early neat 
month 

There are at present two French Companies of Comedians in London 

We understand that Madame Malibran has been prevailed upon to give fifty 
mure representations at Naples, for which she is to recoive 100,000 france 

Laporte has, we understand, made an arrangement with a very efficient 
company, to perform twenty German operas, at the King's Theatre, during the 
season 

We understand it is contemplated building a theatre at Smyrna, and that the 
dramatic performers of different parte of Europe will be invited to afford it the 
aid of their talent. 


On the 26th of March, Colonel Evane presented a petition for relief to the 
Polish exiles. Lord Palmerston said that the Government had all possible 
sympathy for the Poles, but it could not propose any grant upon the subject 


The Marquess of Bredalbane died on the Ist of April; he will be succeeded | 


by his son, Lord Ormelie, the liberal member for Perthshire, which will leave a 
vacancy in that Representation 

Whitehall, March 22 —The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron of the united 
kingdom of Groat Britain and Ireland unto the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Denman, 
Knight, Chief Justice of the Court ot King’s Bench, and the heirs male of his 
body lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title of Baron Denman, of Dove- 
dale, in the county of Derby 

St. James's Palace, Feb. 26—The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Charles Christopher Pepys, Esq, his Majesty's 
Solicitor General. 

Malle Celeste’s engagement at the Bath theatre proved very successful , she 
has taken more money from that city than any performer for several years past 

Major-General Sir Colin Campbell, K C.B., Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief in Nova Scotia, with Lady Campbell and family, will take their passage to 
Halifax in the Preandent, 52 guns, Captain M'Kerlie.—Court Journal. 

It is rumoured that Lord Arther Lennox wil! receive the appointment of Mili- 
tary Secretary to his brother-in-law, Lieut. -Gen Sir Peregrine Maitland, who, 
it is expected, will shortly succeed Sir Hussey Vivian as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Forces in Ireland. Lord Arthur has exchanged from half-pay to the 71st 
Highland Light Infantry, commanded by the Hon. Colonel Grey, to qualify him- 
self for the post.—1) 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

For spring hats and bonnets. checquered silks of various colours are much 
employed. Among the most fashionable novelties of this kind are very large 
checks, farmed by thin white lines traced on a coloured ground, or thin coloured 
lines on a white ground 

Evening caps are made of blonde, with very large sprigs. They are trimmed 
with a single row of blonde, turned up by a bowguet of lilac, hyacinths, or violets 

We subjoin a brief description of several much admired ensembles du torlette, 
which have been worn at fashionable parties in Paris and London. 

1. A robe of pink crape, with branches of ivy eutwining one with another, 
and forming a tadiier in front of the skirt 

2. Arobe of citron coloured gauze, with satin stripes, trimmed with two 
wreaths of aurioulas, descending from the waist to the top of the hem, and se- 
parating en tablier. 

3. A robe of white gauze, figured with gold. Corsage a pointe, and the waist 
encircled by a gold cord and tassels. A blonde mantilla, and sleeves with triple 
sabots. Head-dress,a gold band with a cameo ornament in the centre of the 


forehead ; a plume of white feathers placed on one side, and waving rather | 


back ward 

4. A dress of sky blue crape, ornamented on the front of the skirt with 
three rows of pink satin bows, widening towards the feet. The sleeves orna- 
mented with similar bows. Head-dress, pink satin bows intermingled with the 
plaite of hair. 

Fans are extremely large, and they are mounted and ornamented quite in the 
old-fashioned style. In Paris this fantasie is carried to an extravagant length, 
and immense prices are paid for fans made in imitation of those of the reign of 
Louie XV.; and the ornaments of which appear to have been invented by the 
capricious fancy of a Dubarry or a Marie Mignet. Five hondred francs were 
paid the other day by a Parisian belle for a fan mounted in mother-o'-pearl and 
gold. The painting, which was admirably executed, represented mythological 
subjects. The most fashionable fans bave paintings vividly coloured on black- 
grounds. —Arariu 1. 

War-Office, March 21, 1834,—7th Regt. of Lat. Drags: Lt. G. Lord Dor- 
chester to be Capt. by pur, v. Macqueen, who rets. ; 
Lt. by pur., v. Lord Dorchester, R. James, Gent., to be Cor, by par, v. But- 
ler.—15th Do: Lt.-Col. L. B. Badcock, from h. p. Unatt., to be Lt -Col., v. J 
T. Lord Bradenell, placed upon h. p., rec. the diff. ; Serj.-Maj Conolly 
(Riding master) to have the rank of Cor. without pay —24th Regt of Ft: Ens 

J. Greig to be Lt. by pur., ¥. Cunynghame, prom. ; J. Colborne, Gent., to be 
Ens. by pur, v. Greig —39th Do: Ens. R. D. Werge to be Lt. by pur., v 
Farmer, who rets; J.T. J. English, Gent, to be Ens. by pur., v. Werge — 
67th Do: Ens. R. Champney, from the bh. p. of the 38th Regt. of Ft., to be 
Ena. without pur., v. Peter, dec —724 Do: Ens. A. F. Fisher to be Lt. by pur, 
v. Raymond, prom. ; A. N. Shereon, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., vice Fisher — 
734 Do: Capt. A. C. Sterling, from the bp. unatt , to be Capt, v. E. Brown, 
who exchs. rec. the diff—Sist Do: Hon. R.A G_ Dalzell, to be Ens., by pur., 
v. Bertie, prom.—99th Do: H. F. Alston, gent., to be Ens, by pur. v. Collinson, 
who rets —lnattached—to be Captains, by purchase—Lt. T. Cunnynghame, 
from the 24th regt., v. Brevet Lt.-Col. H. Dontaresq, who rets ; Lt. H. Ray- 
mond, from the 72d regt., v. J. Taylor, who rets.—To be Lieutenant, by pur- 





chase—Ens. Hon. M. P. Bertie, from the Sist regt. of foot, v. J. S. Garnett, | 
who rets.——-Memoranda—The Christian name of Captain Hutchinson, on the | 


half-pay unattached (formerly of the 87th regiment of foot), is Jaines, and not 
William.—The date of Lieutenant William Martin's commission, in the 38th 
regiment, is 24th January, '833, and not 15th February, 1833 

Office of Ordnance, March 20.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Second Lieu- 
tenant Alexander Irving to be First Lieutenant, vice T. W. Luard, cashiered 


Kutperial Parliament, 


TREATY OF TURKEY WITH RUSSIA. 
House of Commons, March 17 

Mr. SHEII, rose, to move that ‘an humble address be presented to His Ma- 
jesty, praying that there be laid before this House copies of auy communication 
between His Majesty's Government and the Russian Government with respect 
to any treaty between Russia and Turkey which had been entered into since the 
Ist of January, 1833." The Hon. Member said that, In 1831 the Pacha of 
Egypt's forces marched to form the siege of Acre, and in May, 1832, Acre fell 
On the 14th of June, Damascus was taken; in July, another great battle was 
fought, and Ibrahim passed the Tauros. Now, on this occasion what course did 


Turkey, what course did the English Government, adopt! [Hear] Turkey | 


applied for aid to England; the fact was admitted by the Noble Lord in his 
epeech of the Lith of July, 1833, and England refused to lend her assistance ; 
that fact was not questioned. Why, be would ask. was assistance not rendered 
to our ancient ally! It was impossible not to ask this question with sume de- 
gree of strenuousness, with something more than the interest of curiosity, and 
why it was that Turkey was obliged by thie refuse! to apply for the sinister help 
of Russia. The Tauros was passed ; where was the English Ambassador! 
Let the Noble Lord have the goodness to explain how it came to pass that no 
Ambassador was resident at Constantinople) Thourh the war began before 
1832, thers was no Ambassador; the battle of Koniah was fought on the 2Ist 
December, 1832, and even then there was no Ambassador from England at the 
Porte, and this, although Ibrahim had attracted the attention of the European 
nations. In December, 1832, however, Lord Ponsonby was appointed our Am- 
bassador, but he did not arrive at Constantinople till 1833. In consequence of 
the battle of Koniah, application for aid was made on the part of the Turkish 
to the English Government, and it would remain for the Noble Lord to explain 
why that aid was not granted. After the battle of Koniak, a letter was written by 
the Emperor of Russia to the Sultan, couched jn terms of diplomatic and fra- 
ternal endearment, offering him whatever assistance he might require. It wasa 
singular fact, but one for which it was not very difficult to pont out a reason, 
that at the time this letter was written there was no French Ambassador resi- 
dent at Constentinople, so that in this particular the Noble Lord might have 
some excuse, a8 it might be supposed that France was as moch interested as 


Eng!a im repressing the interference of Russia. But on the receipt of the 

news of the battle of Koniah, a French Ambassador was despatched to Constan- 
» od a) Fal 

tinople, and on the 19h of February Admiral Roussin made an application to 


Cor. R. P. Butler to be | 


the Divan, and represented to them the danger of receiving the profferred assis- 


rus (hear, bear), but no i diat barkation took place. At that time 
the English Ambassador (lord Ponsonty) was at Naples, relieving himself from 
the fatigues of diplomatic negotiation. [A laugh.) At Constantinople, in the 
meanwhile, crafty Russia continued to express her reluctance to interpose, but 
at last 20,000 Russian troops took possession of Constantinople. Count Orioft 
soon afterwards arrived, and while be seemed entirely occupied in the show, the 
festivity, and the i!!uminations of the Seraglio, he drew up this treaty, not only 
without the intervention, but even without the knowledge of England and 
France. He had thus endeavoured in » narrative, rapid, but be hoped clear, 
to put the house in possession of the facts on which the treaty was framed, 
—<a treaty he hoped would not terminate to the dishonour of England. — 





(Mr. H. Bulwer). had moved for the production of papers connected with the 
negotiations relative to this treaty, and the Noble Lord had then stated as 
a ground for refusing their production that the transactions were not com- 
plete. He had also stated on that occasion that the honour and dignity of Eng- 
land should nevertheless be maintained, and admitted that ‘Turkey had applied 
for nid. He believed, however, that the Noble Lord was at that time pot ac- 
| quainted with the existence of the treaty, and that the Noble Lord obtained his 
information of its details and particulars, from a letter which appeared on the 
2iet of August, 1833, from the Constantinople correspondent of a morning pa- 
per —{Morning Herald.] It stated that Count Orloff bad succeeded in throw- 
ing dost into the eyes of the English and French diplomatists, and that while be 





the deep ard dark designs which Russia had so long meditated. Is stated that 
the greatest dismay prevailed amongst the English and French diplomatic bodies. 


| and that they had sent off couriers to their respective Courts. On the 24th of 


brought the subject under the notice of the Noble Lord, and the Noble Lord's 
reply was, that he knew nothing whatever officially of the treaty of the 8th of 
July. All the information he possessed was derived from a public jourgal, and 
the Noble Lord had paid a very high, though certainly a very just panegyric on 
the activity which they had displayed in furnishing Government with informa- 
tion. [A laugh.] On the 29th of August, when Parliament was prorogued, 
although these factse—these rumours at least—these circumstances, had been 
brought before the Noble Lord's attention, the King’s speech contained an allu- 
sion to the hostilities which had disturbed the state of ‘Turkey, ard an intima- 
tiom that his attention would be directed towards that country. It was rather 
surprising, to be sure, considering the close connexion between the Courts of 
St. Petersburgh and St. James’s,—a junction which he hoped would still con- 





| mation of this treaty. He (Mr. Sheil) founded his application on a note written 
by the French Chargé d'Affaires, published in Paris the 12th of December, 1833, 
directed to the Russian Minister at St. Petersburgh. It expressed the profound 
affliction which the French Government felt at the terms of the treaty alleged 
to have been cuncluded between Russia and Turkey. Now, considering the 
| connexion between the French and English Governments, he (Mr. Sheil) thought 
it must be clear that the sentiments of England were not left unconsulted be- 
fore this step was taken on the part of France. Now, what answer was returned 
by Russia! A most contumelious one. (The Hon. and Learned Member here 
read the reply, previously inserted in the Albion) Such was the language of 
| Rossia to France [hear], and he (Mr. Sheil) wanted to know what would be the 
language of England to Russia, and what would be the language of Russia to 
| England. [Hear, hear] This reply of the Russian Minister was published in 
| the German papers before January 1, 1834, but on that day the King of the 
| Barricades, ae he had sometimes been called, under the influence of the cloud 
of incense which was poured around him, expressed his wishes and intentions 
still to preserve peace. Every man in France, however, did not entertain the 
same sentiments. M. de Bignon made a speech on the occasion of his bringing 
up a report on the subject, remarkable for the eloquence and sentiments which 
pervaded it. He mentioned that the late Emperor Alexander, in a conference 
which he held with Napoleon, tendered to him the sovereignty of the whole of 
the south of Europe, provided he might be put in possession of what he called, 
in homely but powerful diction, the key of his own house, Constantinople. 
(Hear, hear.) The Hon. deputy then adverted to the stipulations by which the 
passage of the Dardanelles was closed, but the Duke de Broglie and M. Thiers 
| said that no alteration had been made in that respect. ‘ Where is the treaty?” 
| was asked, and this was the question that was asked now. Where was the 
| treaty’ Our Parliament had met, and we were assured in the King’s speech 
| that the relations between France and England continued undisturbed, and then 
soon after came a passage which declared that it would be his Majesty's object 





| foreign Powers. Lord Grey, in another place, had been called on by the Duke 
of Wellington to state why he had not given assistance to Turkey in her hour of 
periious need ; and that Nokleman in reply, said that the treaty of Adrianople 
had deprived Turkey of her independence. But this was not an answer, it was 
a retort; and England would not be satisfied witht. He wished the Noble Lord 
( Palmerston) would explain why assistance had not been given. But he had now 
done with the Speech of the King, of the Prime Minister, and his great an- 
tagonist, and he would come to a passage of the Globe [laughter], which was 
the organ, or at least the supposed organ of the Government: he saw the 
gesture of the Noble Lord, he hoped he would not chide him for reading the 
Globe [\aughter]—a passage from the Globe of the 24th of February, 1834 
This was the paragraph. (The Hon Member here read it.) This paragraph, 
whieh stated that another treaty had been concluded between Russia and 
Turkey, did not state that the treaty of July was qualified by the treaty last 
entered into. The Noble Lord indeed might not perhaps know of the existence 
of this treaty of the 27th of Janvary; perhaps he might be looking for informa- 
tion from the Morning Herald [a laugh], but he must know of the treaty of 
July. He had now stated the main grounds on which he had proceeded, but 
he had also seen in an article in the Foreign Quarterly Review, which came 
from a person apparently well acquainted with the subject, that it had been 
agreed between Russia and Turkey that, in case of need, the latter power should 





right of passage into the Black Sea had been secured for merchant vessels 
| under the British flag, but not for armed vessels. Under the treaty of Adriano 


ple the Russian flig had obtained the same privileges, and the stipulations under | 


| which it had been framed provided that a free passage should be given tv all ves- 
| sels whose governinents were at peace with Turkey, but not with Russia ; there 


| lay the distinction. But by the treaty of July it was agreed that all nations at 


| visions were true. If they were true, they had certainly acquired at last the 
| power of turning the key of that lock to which Alexander had so significantly 
| alluded. This power, so dishonestly and surreptitiously obtained, would, we 
might be sure, be exereised, and if the Noble Lord was now aware of the exist- 
ence of the treaty, which he questioned, he would find that he had allowed the 
| last of the Sultans to become the first Satrap of a Russian province. [Cheers. ] 
| Why was it that the First Lord of the Admiralty had increased the amount of 
| forces required for the navy? There was not one man in twenty who had op- 
| posed this addition, and why was this! Why, becanse a consciousness beat in 
every man’s heart that the time was come when such an increase was needed 
(Cheers.] Were not iutimations given of the probable way in which the ser- 
| vices of these men would be required! Why did the fleet not go to the Dar- 
danelles! Why did it not goto Smyrna’ This was plain language. [ Hear, 
and a laugh.) He would net wrap up his thoughts in the verbiage of a Ministry 
—a verbiage invented by the Talleyrand school. Truly this was 
* A mighty maze, but not without a plan.” 
The Noble Lord said “‘ Trust in me,” and he (Mr. Shei!) would be disposed to 
trust in the Noble Lord. The Noble Lord had been an associate of Canning. a 
man of an enlarged and enlightened mind on questions of foreign policy, aud 
though he (Lord Palmerston) had deserted bim on questions of a domestic 
character, where Mr Canning was clearly wrong, he hoped that he had not for- 
gotten the views which he once entertained on these subjects, in common with 
the great statesman he had mentioned. He knew that the Noble Lord had the 
honour, the welfare, and the happiness of England at heart: but he feared that 
he was baffled by the arts of others—that he was made the dupe of Machiavelian 
Cabinets ; and these he (Mr Sheil) distrusted. He did not ask the Nuble Lord 
to grant any thing out of his power to perform; let him, if he had the treaty of 
July, give it to the house—to the pub'ic. The sympathies of the people of 
England were warmly alive to the importance of this motion: England loved 
peace, and was dearly attached to commerce ; but she would neither be insulted 
nor cajoled [Iudcheers.) She had still spirit enough to resist the aggressions 
of the northern autocrat, and there was force enough left in her arm to strike the 
necessary blow 
Mr. N. BULWER, in seconding the motion, said that he had no doubt that 
the document forwarded by the French Chargé d'Affaires had been translated 
out of English into French. ‘There were two courses left open to the Noble 
Lord—either to save or to destroy Turkey ; if he would have destroyed her, he 
might have retused her aid ; if he would have saved her, he had the opportunity 
presented to him 


Lord PALMERSTON, felt bound to say that it was not part of his doty to 
acoede to the motion. The Hon. and Learned Member had rightly stated that 
the transactions betwee emet Ali and the Porte had commenced in October 
1831, and that the dex ,e action of Koniah had been fo ght in December, 1832 
But it had not been the practice of this try to interfere in contests between 


tance from Russia. On the next day the Kussian fleet appeared in the Bospho- | 


On the Lith of July last bis Hon. Friend beside him, the Member for Coventry | 


was seemingly engaged in the gaities of the Turkish metropolis, he bad matured | 


August the Hon. and Gallant Member for Westminster (Colonel Evans) had | 


tinue, as it had hitherto been observed, with great closeness and Gdelity,—that | 
no communication had been made to the English Government respecting the for- | 


to prevent any alteration in the existing relations between Turkey and other | 


close the passage of the Dardanelles. Now, by a treaty made by England with | 
the Porte after Sir John Duckworth had attempted to pass the Dardanelles, the | 


| war with Russia shou/d be excluded—that ie, if the accounts relating to the pro- | 


,& subject and his sovereign (hear); and although he allowed that the Pacha of 
Egypt was a very powerful subject, one who perhaps might almost be looked 
upon asa sovereign, still he thocght that be ought to be treated by us as a syb. 
ject. [Hear] He most observe also that it was not till the termination uf the 

d ter different from those which were constantly 





contest that it d ach 
going on between the Porte and the refractory governors of provinces. The 
history of the Turkish empire was full of the revolts of powerful vassals against 
the supremacy of the Saltan ; but, somehow or ether, either by force of arms or 
the progress of negotiation, they had always ended in the reassertion of the 
sovereiguty of the Porte. Again, the Hon. and Learned Member had been 
inistaken in point of time respecting the period at which the demand for assistance 
had been made to the English Government. 

Mr. SHEITL —It was in the autumn. 

Lord PALMERSTON —No, it was not till December that the Turkish 
envoy arrived in London. Another point was that the only succour that Eng. 
land could afford to the Porte must be naval. At that time the whole of our 

| disposable naval force was occupied in other quartezs. He might be'told 
| by those who disapproved of the course which the British Government had pur- 
| sued with respect to Belgium and Holland, that the state of our relations with 
| those countries was no valid excuse for our not baving had a fleet in the Medi. 
| terranean. That. however, was a question which he would not discuss at that 
|}moment. Under the circomstances, therefore, though Ministers had called Par. 
| liament together, and obtained additional supplies, it was evident that they could 
| not have sent an armament to the Mediterranean in sufficient time to turn the 
fate of the struggle then going on. But although the British Government did 
not comply with the demand of the Sultan for naval! assistance, it afforded him 
mora! assistance, which he (Lord Palmerston) bad reason io think materially 
| contributed to the success of the arrangement by which the war was brought toa 
termination. The house must not suppose that because the British Goverp- 
| ment did nut give the particular assistance sought bv the Sultan, it therefore was 
indifferent to the danger to which the power of the Sultan was exposed. The 
position of the Hon. Member was, that because Great Britain did not give assist- 
ance tu the Sultan. he was compelled to apply to Russia for aid, and that there- 
| fore we had no right to complain of Russia for having afforded the assistance 
which was demanded from her. He(Lord Palmerston) begged to observe, that 
| we had never complained of Russia for having afforded that assistance. He 
| stated in his place in that house, when interrogated ou the subject, that we did 
not complain of the assistance which Russia had afforded to Turkey ; but on the 
| contrary, we were glad that the Sultan had been able to obtain effectual! aid 
from any quarter, and he (Lord Palmerston) expressed his perfect confidence, 
arising from assurances which he had received from the Russian Government, 
that as soon as the object for which the Russian force had been sent to Turkey 
should be attained,—namely, the defence and security of the Sultan,—that force 
would be withdrawn. That confidence was not misplaced. The Russian force 
had retired and therefore the British Government was not only justified in not 
remonstating aguinst the interference of Russia, but had reason to rejoice that 
it took place. The Hon. and Learned Member said that no British Ambassador 
had been resident at Constantinople from 1831 to May, 1833; but the Hen. 
Member was mistaken. Sir Stratford Canning went to Constantinople at the 
beginning of 1832, on a special mission, having for its object the effecting of an 
| arrangement with respect to the frontier of Greece. Sir Stratford Canning suc- 
ceeded perfectly ; he obtained an excellent frontier on the continental side, and 
having concluded the negotiation, he left Constantinople at the end of August 
or the Ist of September, 1832. It was evident, therefore, that we had a Minis- 
ter at Constantinople from the beginning of 1832 to the end of August in the 
same year. As soonas the Government heard that Sir Stratford Canning had 
quitted Constantinople, it appointed Lord Ponsonby, who was then at Naples, 
to succeed him. Lord Ponsonby received notice of his appointment in Novem- 
ber, 1832, but he was detained at Naples till the following May by unfavourable 
| weather. [A laugh] If Hon. Members supposed that because our ambassador 
| was not at Constantinople, Great Britain was wholly onrepresented at that capi- 
|} tal, they were mistaken. ‘The Secretary to the British Embassy was on the 
spot, and British interests did not suffer, although we had no person at Constan- 
tinople bearing the actual rank of Ambassador. The Hon. Member had not sue- 
ceeded in establishing a case of blame against the Government for not having 
granted to Turkey the assistance she required. The Hon. Member, however, 
had adverted to a subsequent transaction,—namely, the treaty which was framed 
| on the 8th of July, about the period of the departure of the Russian troops from 
| Constantinople. When he was interrogated about the treaty, in July and Au- 
| gust last, he had no official knowledge of it, because it was not communicated 
| by either of the contracting parties until it should be ratified, and the ratification 
| did not take place till two months after the date of its signature. As the treaty 
| was not ratified at Constantinople tll September, it was impossible that he could 
! know any thing about it in London in the August preceding. If the Hon Member 
meant tu ask him whether the Government approved of that treaty or even looked 
| upon it with satisfaction, he was bound to say that it did not. On the first inspection 
of the treaty it bore the semblance of being intended to give to Russia certain rights 
and advantages, with respect to Turkey, which she had not possessed before, and 
which were not to be possessed by any other power in Europe ; but he was bound 
to say that the explanation given by both the parties to the treaty of what were 
apparently its most objectionable parts had tended, in some degree, to remove 
tbe unfavourable impression which the perusal of the treaty had made upon his 
Majesty's Government, as it appeared also to have done on the mind of the Hon. 
‘Member, particularly that article of it which treated of the navigation of the 
Dardanelles. The Hon. Member had referred to the treaty of 1809, relating to 
| British rights with respect to ships of war in the Black Sea. In that treaty the 
Porte recited that it was the ancient custom of the Turkieh Empire (not of the 
law of Europe, as the Hon. Member read it) that in time of peace (that was to 
say, when Turkey was at peace) no ships of war should be allowed to pass the 
straits between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, and that it was the in- 
tention of the Porte to cause that custom to be strictly observed in future. 
Thereupon Great Britain entered into an engagement that she would strictly 
conform to the regulations established by the Porte upon this point. Under 
the treaty of 1809, therefore, our ships of war had no right to pass the straits 
in time of peace, unless the special permission of the Sultan were obtained. 
Undoubtedly, at the first appearance of the treaty of the 8th of July. it seemed 
that a great difference would by it be established between Russian ships of war 
and those of other powers with respect to the passage of the Dardanelles; bet 
the British Government had been assured by both the contracting parties that 
| their understanding of the article referring to this point was different from that 
generally entertained, and that its object was merely to place Russian ships of 
war on the same footing as the ships of war of every other country with re- 
spect to the passage uf the Dardanelles, and that even in the event of the casus 
federis arising out of the article coming into effect—Russia being at war and 
Turkey at peace with this country—Russian ships of war would possess no 
other privilege than that enjoyed by the ships of war of other nations. 

Mr. SHEIL observed, that if he understood the treaty of the 8th of July 
correctly, its effect was this—that in the event of England being at war with 
‘ Russia and at peace with Turkey, Russia might prevent all English merchant 
| vessels from passing the Dardanelles 

Lord PALMERSTON said that the treaty of the 8th of July referred solely 
to ships of war, ane no difference was estabiished by it with respect to the ships 

|of war of Great Britain and Russia, in the event of their being at war. By 
the treaty of 1809, it was declared that the ancient custom of the Turkish 
empire was to close the straits against ships of war of ali foreign powers, whether 
these of Russia, wishing to come out, or those of another nation desirous of 
passing up. 

Mr. SHEIL.—By the treaty of the 8th of July Turkey is bound to assist 
Russia. I ask, therefore, whether if Russia requires Turkey to close the 
Dardanelles against English merchant vessels, Turkey must not do so’ 

Lord PALMERSTON.—The treaty refers only to ships of war, and not to 
merchant vessels 

Mr. SHEIL.—The inevitable result of the treaty appears to be what I have 
pointed out, 

Lord PALMERSTON said he did not mean to say that the treaty was one 
which the British Government viewed with satisfact‘on,—he did not mean to say 
that the Government had not expressed its dissatisfaction at the treaty,—but he 
did not hesitate to say that the assurances and explanations which had been re- 
ceived from the contracting parties to the treaty tended greatly to remove the 
objections which might have been made to it; and he would further say, that 
although the treaty was one to which it would be the duty of the Government 
of this country to direct its watchful attention, with a view to any case in which 
it might come into operation, he was inclined to think that if this country should 
pursue the course which was consistent with her dignity,—if she acted with 
firmness and temper, betraying no onnecessary distrust, but at the same time 
exhibiting no undve and blind confidence, no case would arise in which the 
treaty could be called into operation, and that therefore 1¢ would in practice remam 
a dead letter. The documents which the Hon. Member called for by his motion 
it would not be for the interest of the public service, nor would it promote the 
the object which he felt assurred the Hon. Member must have at heart, to pro- 
duce. He presumed the Hon. Member most have at heart the maintenance of 
peace, as long as it could be maintained consistently with the interests and dig- 
nity of the country. If Ministers were to be called upon day after day to pro- 
duce the last de spatch which they had received from a foreign power, with 
their answer to it, they would have no other course to pursve but to retire. He 
trusted, however, that the house would not call for the production of diplomatic 

upon the table consistently with the 


| 


correspondence which could not be laid 
interests of the country 


Sir R. PEEL thought that the Noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
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would have made a speech much more satisfactory, to his mind at least, if he 
had said that, acting on his own responsibility as a Minister of the Crown, he | 
had thought it his duty to refuse the papers called for, but without assigning apy 
other reason for that refusal than that in his opinion their production would be 
injurious to the public service. (Hear, hear.] He wished the Noble Lord bad 
acted upon the principle of the advice once given by Lard Mansfield tu a militacy 
governor of one of our West India islands, who had to pronounce his judgment 
on some cases in bis character of chancellor of the colony—*" Give your deci- 
sion,” said the Noble Lord, * but by no means trust yourself » ih explaining 
the reasons on which that decisicn may be founded.” [Cheers aud « |augh.) If 
the Noble Lord had taken that advice, and had abstained from giving his reasons 
fer refusing the papers called for by che Hon. and Leamed Meuiber, he would 
bave done much better thaw he had done by his speech. The Noble Lord had 
complimented the Hon. and Learned Gentleman's speech as eloquent, aud in- 

jus, and humourous, and all but unanswerable. Whether it was unanswer- 
able or nut he would not pretend to decide, but certainly it was left unanswered. 
(Hear, hear. } The Hon. and Learned Gentleman's motion called for informa- 
tion on subjects of the utmost importance, and on which he must say, that never 
had any representative body been Jeft more in the dark than that House. (Hear, 
hear] Why, wasit not notorious that the knowledge, imperfect as it was, 
which we had obtained of these important matters had been gleaned from de- 
bates in the Freneh Chamber of Deputies, and from extracts from foreign 
newspapers! Was this a stase in which to leave the representatives of the peo- 
ple of this country on matters in which the country was so deeply interested ! 
{ Hear, hear ] He would come to the reasons on which the Nuble Lord had 
grounded bis refusal, and certainly he must say that though he might not, under 
some circumstances, feel disposed to withhold his assent from the Noble Lord's 
refusal, had he assigned no reason for it beyond the fact that he did not think it 
right to grant them, yet when he examined the reasons assigued by the Noble 
Lord, he could by no means concur with him that they were such as would | 
justify the course he had taken. The Noble Lord said first, that in matters | 
which were still pending, it would not be fair to Ministers to call upon them to | 
produce a copy of their last despatches ; but he would ask, was that a correct 
view of the case as it stuod? Were they to wait for the required information | 
till the whole affair should be finally settled’ But if that were to be so, how 
long might they not have to wait before they could form their opinion as to what 
was guing forward! The second objection of the Noble Lord was, that such 
information could not be called for by the House without casting blame on Minis- 
ters. This he (Sir R. Peel) must beg to deny. The Government called on the | 
House to vote the estimates for our military and maritime force : those estimates 
had been already in great part voted, and surely it was nut unreasonable to say 
that the House might ask for some explanation as to our relations with other 
states, and the relations existing between some of those states, as they might 
affect us, without meaning thereby to cast any blame on the Government. [Hear, 
hear.] Could any intention to cast such blame be fairly implied from the very 
natural desire of that House to know how this gountry was situated with respect 
to the chance ef that to us most important cet, a foreign European war! 
Were they to have no papers on this subject because the matters under cun- 
sideration had not been settled’ Were the affairs of Holland and Belgium 
yet settled! 

Lord PALMERSTON.—A treaty had been concluded in that case. [Hear.} 

Sir R. PEEL.—Yes, but had that treaty led to the final settlement of the 
question between those two states! [Hear, hear] And would the Noble Lord | 
say, or had he said, that the house should have no paper on that subject unti! the 
whole matter should be finally arranged! Were the affairs of Portugal yet set- 
tled, or bad there been any treaty signed in that case’ and yet the Noble Lord 
had not felt it his duty to withhold ample explanations, verbal and documentary 
{Hear.] Did that, however, imply any degree of blame on the Government! 
No, it only showed that when affairs affecting our relations with other states 
were trembling in the balance, the representatives of the people should know 
the exact situation in which the country stood. The Noble Lord's third argu- 
ment was one which, in his (Sir R. Peel's) opiniun, went far to destroy the validity 
of the two preceding. It was, that explanations had been already made to the 
Government which had abated the fears entertained as to the objects of Russia 
Be it so, but why not state what were those explanations which had produced 
this effect on the mind of the Government? This was exactly the kind of ex- 
planation which the representatives of the people ought to be made acquaitned 
with. [Hear, hear.] What wasthecase! We were in possession of the fact 
that certain treaties had been concluded, and of the nature of those treaties, but 
on those treaties differences of uvpinion had arisen. In the opinion of the Hon 
and Learned Gentleman who brought furward this motion, they contained matters 
which afforded serious ground of alarm, and he asked for explanations, when «1p 
got the Noble Lord and said, ‘“‘ Your alarms are without any foundation, for we 
have got certain explanations on this subject, which have removed al! cause of 
alarm from our minds.’ Yet, when the Noble Lord said this, he in the same breath 
told the house that he could not give either the treaties or the expianations which 
he had received respecting them. The fourth reason of the Noble Lord wasnot 
more conclusive for its object than the others. The Noble Lord had said that 
we should attend more te the acis of the powers in question than to their treaties. | 

Lord’ PALMERSTON.—I said,—*“ Than to their language.” 

Sir R. PEEL.—Well, than to their language. If the Noble Lord was in 
possession of documents, which after perhaps an angry correspondence on both 
sides, ended in satisfying his mind that no good cause of alarm existed, he (Sir 
R. Peel) would not desire to rake up the dying embers of any ill-feeling by call- 
ing for the production of that correspondence; but he would say, show us at 
least the result—tell us what you have gained by this correspondence. Was it 
unfair or unreasonable that they should have some means of judging of that 
result. [Hear, hear.} Here was atreaty, which in the opinion of many must 
lead to results injurious to our interests-in certain contingencies. But, said the | 
Nowle Lord, that treaty will not be acted on by Russia. It was, however, a 
treaty offensive and defénsive, and in war, Russia would have the power of 
elusing the Dardanelles against us. ‘: True,” said the Noble Lord, * but the 
casus fedris is uot likely to arise It is exceedingly improbable that it ever | 
should arise.”” No doubt it was improbable that it would arise while we are at 
peace with Rossia, but supposing a war should arise, would not Russia have the 
power of closing the Dardanelles against us, and if that should occur, the Noble 
Lord could only say that he had beena false prophet, and that the thing had | 
fallen out very differently from what he had reason to expect. Lwoking then at | 
these four reasons of the Noble Lord, he must say that they were altogether in- | 
conclusive. At the same time, if the Noble Lord had declared, in the capacity 
of Minister, that these papers ought not to be produced, he, thongh he thought 
the Noble Lord so bad a reasoner, would have felt disposed to pay that attention 
to his declaration which he could not now do to his reasons. [Hear, hear, and 
alaugh } Now what was the situation of Russia in thiscase! She had been 
permitted to come forward for the protection of Turkey. The Noble Lord had 
said that he was glad to find that Russia had taken that part, but the moment he | 
said that, it was in vain for him to lament the consequences to which it might 
lead. [Cheers] If we admitted that Russia was the only power which could | 
afford that protection at the time, we had no right to blame Russia, as the cause 
of the destruction of Turkey's independence asa state. After our long jealousy 
of the encroachments of Russia—after our long continued fears as to her rivalry 
of us with respect to Turkey—after our repeated intimations that she should not 
be permitted to carry her encroachments beyond a certain point,—if after all 
this we were to admit that Russia was the only power which could occupy Con- 
stantinopie as a friend, it would be quite as decisive of the independence of Tur- 
key as if Russia had occupied it as an enemy. [Mear, hear] But, said the 
Noble Lord, it was not in our power to prevent this friendly occupation by Rus- | 
sia; we had not had time to prevent her interference. The application had not 
been made tu us till the month of November, and the decisive battle was fought 
in June. What! and were we then so ignorant of what was going on in Turkey 
orin Syria as not to know that something like what had taken place would have | 
occurred, or was very probable. Was there no indication in the political horizon 
which could have led us to expect the coming storm, so as to prevent our inter- 
ference to avert its probable effect! Were we left in such utter ignorance of 
what was going on near the shores of the Levant, that we had no notiun of being 
called upon to interfere until a formal application had been made to us for that 
purpose! Had we no fleets’ Yes, but they were just then occupied in the 
Tagus and on the Dutch coasts, and we could not render them available when 
the rapid approach of the barbarian chief rendered the application to us neces- 
sary, but as it turned out, useless. So ignorant were we of passing events, and 
80 much occupied were our fleets in other quarters, that we did not, because we 
could not, interfere. Well, we did not, but Russia did, and the Noble Lord re- 
joiced that she had done so. When he made that admission, let him (Sir R. 
Peel) repeat, that it was quite in vain tocharge Russia as being the cause of the 
loss of the independence of Turkey—([hear, hear] ; and, let him add, that all 
this time we had no British Ambassador to represent us at Constantinople. It 
was true that an ambassador had been charged by the King to represent him at 
the Ottomans Court, yet, singular as it might appear, that Ambassador could not 
get from Naples to Constantinople in six months. [Hear, hear, and a laugh.) 
Sach were the dangers in those seas—such the perils of that inhospitable cli- 
mate—{a langh)—that though having the advantage of a British man-of-war, | 
the Ambassador could not get on his journey to Constantinople in less than six | 
months. There was a time when the difficulty of the navigation in those seas 
might have been a fair excuse,— 

“ Otium Divos rogat in patenti 
* Prensus geo, simul atra nubes 
** Condidit Lunam, neque certa fulgent 
* Sidera nautis.” [A laugh.) 
In a crisis such as that which was then taking place, the British ambassador had | 


| Dardanelles to all practical purposes. Before that weaty Turkey might close 





France should not hold a very high tone towards Russia on the subject of ‘Tur- 
ee It was perfectly notorious that Mehemet Ali in his proceedings agaimst 
urke 
not well known that [brahim's ariny was disciplined and commanded by French 
officers. These were facts that were perfectly notorious He did not say that 
there was any formal or recognized alliance between France and Mehemet Ali, 


Sertainly all the offum, but that party wiich had taken less of it had derived all | committed a fatal error. 
the advantage of its activity. He (Sir R. Peel) could easily understand why | equilibrium of Europe was des’ 





We said from the first, that by this treaty the political 
royed, and nothing but war can restore. 
But other evils will grow out of this fatal instrument. A coolness, it is assert- 


y had acted in concert with France. Was this so or was itnot! Wasa *4 Oy 8 large portion of the press, has recently sprung up between England and 


France, which is aseribed to the Turkish question, France, it appears, has so 
strengthened! herself by the occupation of Algvers and by the infloence she has 


; ; t, 4 ro 
but it was beyond doubt that there was an understanding between them, by ecquired in Egypt, where her officers command armies and navies, and fill seats 


which the former was known to favour and encourage the proceedings of the 
latter. If that were so, he could easily understand why France should not as- 
sume a very strong or decisive tone in its remonstrances as to the part taken | 
by Russia. From this objection England was free, and therefore she had a 
moclt higher ground of interference than France could take. France had be- 
sides taken and acted as if she intended to keep permanent possession of A}- 
glers, contrary to the declaration of Lovie Philippe ; and though that place 
might be said to have been independent of ‘Turkey, still it was acknowledged 
nominally as one ef her dependencies. France, therefore, on these two grounds 
could not have taken that high ground with respect to the interierence of Ius- 
sia which we could have dune. He would not at that moment enter intu the 


) qvestion whether the treaty between Russia and Turkey was or was not preg- | 


nant with dauger to Europe, or more particularly to the interests of France or | 
England—that he would reserve for a future opportunity ; he thought the house 
was entitled to know what was the situation of our relations with those two 
states, and what were the grounds on which the treaty alluded to had been ex- 
plained. In a matter of such importance we should not be left to glean our 
information from foreign newspapers or from what might be elicited in « debate | 


| in the French Ceambers. 


Mr. STANLEY was pefectly ready to agree with the Right Hon. Baronet 
that such a treaty, if taken according to the account given to the House, was 
one which could not be advantageous to England ; but the distinet and positive 
assurance both of Turkey and Russia enabled him to state that that description 
of the treaty could not be given. The effect of the treaty was to enable 
Russia, in the event of a war, to demand of Turkey the closing of the Dardanelles 
against the armed vessels of either belligerents. Had the arrangement been to 
open them to Russia, and close them against all other powers, then, indeed, | 
would the case have been different, and, pro tanto, it would have been an advan- | 
tage to Russia, for it would have been conceding to hera possession of the | 


the Dardanelles against both or neither of the belligerents; the effect of the | 
treaty was that she should, on the breaking out of war, be bound to close them 

against all foreign vessels. He would never attemptto say that was not an | 
advantage to Russia, but it was nothing in the remotest degree resembling what | 
had been represented. It might, and he could not deny but that it would, prove 


| on advantage to Russia to obtain that sort of protection for the ports of the Biack 


Sea, bot that by no means amounted to the power of opening and shutting the 
Dardanelles at the pleasure of Russia, to the advantage of some powers, and to | 
the manifest injury of others. From Russia and Turkey they had recived upon 
that head the fullest and most satisfactory explanation, which did away in bis 


| 


| Opinion with all the objections which had been urged against the treaty 


—p— 

, PORTUGAL 

Oporto, March 24, four o'clock, p.m.—The Governor of the city has just re. | 
ceived adespatch of four lines from Admiral Napier, who says—* This morning 
I took Camina by surprise, and Viana will be shortly in our possession.” ‘The 
Admiral landed there with abont 500 nen, brought from Lisbon in the steamers | 
George the Fourth, and Lord of the Isles, and mastered the place (where the | 
feeling is strongly in favour of the constitutional cause) without opposition 

FRENCH MINISTRY 

The official journal promulgates Royal ordinances, by which M. Persil, Depu- 
ty, Procurer General of the Royal Court, is appointed Keeper of the Seals, and 
Minister of Justice and of Worship, in the room of M. Barthe, who is created 4 
Peer of France, and made First President of the Court of Accounts, in the room | 
of M. Barbe Marbois, who resigns, but who is invested with the dignity of | 
Honourary President of tne Courts of Accounts. M. Thiers, Deputy, is appoint | 


at the Council, that she is comparatively regardless of the power of Russia at the 
Porte. She bas consequently not properly backed England in her remonstrances 
withthe autocrat, but has left John Ball, as is usually his luck, to fight the battle 
alone. This circumstance, coupled with the extraordinary intimacy that has 
suddenly arisen between Russia and France, and the high favour which 
Pozzo di Borgo now enjoys at the Tuilieries, has alarmed Earl Grey. We 
accordingly find that Lord Durham and Mr. Edward Ellice have been despatched 
tw Paris to ask for certain explanations. The strides to arbitrary power lately 
made by Louis Philippe—his unparalleled severity to the press—his absenting 
himself from the contact and sight of the people—the Liberals affirm are positive 
indications of approaching apostacy, aod consequent abandonment of the Liberal 
creed. “Tt is immaterial to us,” Porsi di Borgo is reported to have said, 
“whether Charles the Tenth. Henry the Fifth, or Louis Philippe reigns at 


| Paris, provided disorganization be suppressed. If Louis Philippe will conform 


to our policy he will receive our support.” So then it would appear that the 


King of the Barricades, finding that legitimacy was getting too stroug for bim, 
and feeling that his popularity with the Liberals had long since departed, has 
bowed to the a¥tecrat of the north. At least euch is asserted by a large portion 
of the English press. © P. Q, who eo lately in one of his letters affirmed that 
France was approachir zg a Restoration, now changes his ground, and intimates 
that Louis Philippe may hope to save himself from the Restoration, by suecumb- 
ing to the northern despots. As a preliminary step to this, it is necessary to 
sever the intimate vnion with Earl Grey and the Whig Cabinet of England 
OP. Q. begins in these words :—" There is an end of the alliance between 
France and Englaud.” and enforces them in his peculiar and resolute manner 

The French Chamber of Deputies has refused to vote the 25 millions of france 
for the United States—the sum fixed by treaty ae an indemnification for Napo- 
leon's spoliations on American commerce, under the Berlin and Milan decrees 
In consequence of this refusal, the Duke of Broglie, and other Ministers of the 
French Cabinet, have resigned, although some affirm that they were giad of a 
pretext for leaving acabinet which was supposed to be so fast receding from pub- 
lic liberty, Some of the new appointments do not appear to satisfy the people, — 
the list, however, is not complete, but we insert it as far as it ie known 

The law recently enacted in France against Associations, is also highly un- 
popular; but some measures appear to be necessary for this evil, both in France 
und England. The act of Parliament has already been put in force in Great 
Britain, #ix men having been convicted at Dorchester for administering unlawful 
oaths, and have been sentenced to transportation 7 

The Spanish contest continues. The civil war existing in that unhappy 
country is carried on as most civil ware are, with great flerceness and 


| cruelty. The Spectator affirms that the eruelties practised bythe Queen's 


troops on the Carlists hava been revenged by the execution in colt blood of 196 
of ber party at Vittoria, The last accounts from Madrid state that Spain was 
about to send an army of 10,000 men into Pertugal. These, a part of 
which was placed under the command of Rodil, had marched with a view of 
attacking Miguel in lirs rear at Santarem, or turning his flank. Admiral Napier, 
it will be seen from our extracts, bas captured a town to the north of Lisbon, the 


ed Minister of the Interior in the room of Count d’Argout, who is made Governor possession of which will aflord facilities for the future operations now in contem- 


of the Bank of France in the place of the Duke the Gaete. M. Dutchatel, De- | 
puty, is nominated Minister of Commerce in the room of the M. Thiers. Vice- | 
Admira! Count de Rigny, Deputy, and Minister of the Marine and Colonies, is | 
appointed Minister of Foreign A ffairs in the room of the Duke of Broglie. Vice- 
Admiral! Baron Roussin, Ambassador at Constantinople, is appointed Minister of | 
the Marine in the room of Adiniral de Rigny. M. Martin du Nord, Deputy, and | 
Advocate-General of the Court of Cassation, is appointed Procureur-General of 
the Royal Court in the room of M: Persil. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
Ministers who retain their previous offices are Marshal Soult, President of the 
Council and Minister of War; M. Hemann, Minister of Finance; and M. Gui- 
zot, Minister of Public Instruction. 

The Duke of Otranto has resigned his post as sub-chief of the staff of the 
French National Guards, without any political motive. 

The celebrated road maker, M‘Adam, has been be-knighted by the King. 

The Loudon Times of the 7th ult. says—the eight sail of the line which were 


| commenced sume weeks since, heing put into a state for commission, are still 


kept in their preparatory condition, under, no doubt, the probability, that they 
may yet be wanted to increase our furce in the Mediterranean. Each of the 
ships, and the frigates also, has this week had a master appointed to them, to 
take charge of the stores, but they are still to be considered as in a state of 
ordinary. 

Four murderers Jately escaped from Ireland, and it having been asceriained 
that three of them had taken their passage for New York in the St. Lawrence, 


| and a fourth in the Roman, alse bound to New York ; they were subsequently 


apprehended, and identified by the Irish police officers, and conveyed back to 
Doblin on Thursday. Their names are Thos. M*Analty, Francis Casey, Cbris- 
topher Harford, and Peter Hughes, (or Magee.) 


The Revenue.—During the quarter ending April 5th, the increase in the re- 


| ceipts from customs amounted to £186,917, while during the year the decrease 


was £333,249 In excise duties, the increase during the quarter was £102,986 ; 
in stamps £87,412. In the revenue from taxes the decrease was £26,212 ; 
Post Office, £12,000; Miscellaneous, £5,193. On the whole, the result was 
considered very satisfactory 





Married, in Savannah,on Wednesday, the 30th April, by the Rev. E. Neufville, 
Ecmund Molyne ux, Esq., his Britannic Majesty's ental he the State of Georgia, 
to Eliza Harriet, daughter of the late Col. James Johneton. 
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Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 30 34 per cent. prem, 


TERE AbwION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 10, 1834. _ 





By the argival of the United States and George Washington, from Liverpool, 


and the Oniario from London, we are in the receipt of London papers to the | 


7th alt. 

The debate, which we publish to-day, onthe subject of the Rossian and 
Turkish treaty, is highly important. as it exhibits clearly the error committed by 
Lord Grey's Cabinet, in not giving the asked-for protection to the Porte against 
its rebellious satrap, the Pacha of Egypt. This refusal, and the unpardonable 


conduct of Lord Punsonby in remaining six mouths at Naples after being or- | 


dered to his post at Constantinople, left Turkey no alternative but to thruw her- 
self into the arms of Russia. Gladly did Russia seize the tempt ing offer, and 
she has at length gained the golden prize, for which she has so long sighed, and — 
until England forgot her duty to herself and to the wurld—sighed in vain. The 


| price of the Russian succours paid by the Sultan, is the absolute supremacy of 


Muscovite rule at Constantinople forever. If we want proof of this, it can be 
shown in the treaty so often complained of, and which was made the subject of 
the debate to which we have just called attention. In that treaty the Porte engages 


te prevent all foreign ships, in case of war, from approaching Russia by way of | 


the Dardanelles. Now as both sides of the Bosphorus, and the whole of the 
Dardanelles, are exclusively Turkish territory, the compliance with this ex- 
action, is a surrender of Turkish independence,—it is a dictation that no 
former Sultan would have listened to fora moment. To enforee the provisions 
of the treaty, Russia maintains at Sebestapol, on the Black Sea, a fleet and 
army sufficiently powerful to conquer Constantinople and al! ite fortresses, long 
before any assistance could reach the Levant from France or England. Kessia, 


plation. Upon the whole, however, the state of affairs either in Spain or Porto 
gal is not essentially changed. 

Parliament has adjourned to the 14th of April. Previous to the adjournment, 
@ petition was presented to both Houses of Parliament—in the Lords by 
Earl Grey, and in the Commons by Mr. Spring Rice—from certain members of 
Cambridge University, praying that dissenters may be admitted to all the privi 
leges conferred by that institution. This petition wae signed by 63 persons, 
a moiety only of the members of the University, and therefore it was held, 
by the opponents of the petition, not to be the act of the University itself. The 
subject was debated on three different days inthe Lower House, and the petition 
was at length soffered to lie upon the table 

In the case of the different boroughs threatened to be disfranchised for alleged 
corruption, Earl Grey and some other ministers have declined to support the dis- 
franchisement as a cabinet measure.—This will probably save them all in the 
Peers but Stafford, which will be the scape goat. For this determinetion Ear! 
Grey has excited the wrath of his radical friends. From what we have been 
able to see in the case, it would appear, that all the boroughs charged have been 
more or less guilty, but as some of the voters were pure, it would seem unjust 
to punish them for the faults of others 

Asan instance of the severity of measures against the French press, we 
may state, that the editor of the Gazette de France, Carlist paper, has been 
sentenced to five years’ jinprisonment, and a fine equal to £1000, for libel ! 





His Majesty's sloop of war Comus, Capt. Price Hamilton, of 18 guns, arrived 
at this port yesterday from Bermuda Capt, Sir Geo, Westphall, R.N., and 
Capt. Sir Peter Parker, K.N., are passengers; also Mr. and Mrs. Smith and 
servants 

The Maine Standard, published near St. Andrews, we believe, has taken 
us to task for our opinions relating to Parliamentary and other domestic affairs 
of Great Britain. Now we have ai all times the greatest respect for the 
opinions of our American cotemporaries, but we put it to the candor of the Edi- 
tor of the Maine Standard—whose ability as a republican writer, and whose 
zeal iu the republican cause we freely admit—whether it be fair for him to 
| catechise os, who have wever meddied with bis opinions, in matters which we 
| have made our particular study, and which to bim must be in a great degree 
| foreign’ We pause for a reply. oa 
| We regret to announce the death of Mr. High Thompson, who was long the 
| editor of the Upper Canada Herald, published at Kingston. He was much 
respected, and had been « member of the Provincial Parliament. 

Impressing Seamen.—I\t is stated in some of the city papers that a British 
| man of war had impressed several seamen from an American merchant ship. 
This cannot be true, for Impressment does not exist in time of peace, all the 
sailors obtained for his Majesty's ships being now volunteers An officer at- 
tempting to impress would act withoot authority, and would not only lose his 
commission, but would lay himself liable to action and heavy damages in the 
| Courts of Law There is some mistake in the matter 

We see by the late arrivals that Lord Powerscourt has arrived in this country. 
His Lordship, if we recellect aright, must be about twenty years of age. = 
| Trescott, of the Royal Navy. and family, have also came in the Ontario. . 

believe the gallant officer is possessed of considerable wealth, and intends to 
settic in Canada, He will be a great acquisition to the province, and will be 
joyfully received 

Mr. Kemble had an excelent house for bis Benefit last night. “Rules Wile 
and Have a Wife” and “ Cuarles the Second” were performed. 

The « Knickerbocker” msgatine appears this month in a new and neat dress. 
It is now published by Disturnel|. in Broadway ; Clark and Edson are proprie- 
| tors. Ite contents are very attractive, and the work will without doubt advance 
| in popular favour 
| Passengers by the packet ship United States, from Liverpool —Robt. Bach 
| and lady, Joho C. Bach, Misses Jolia A., Margaret, and Henrietta Bach, Messrs. 
|W. B. Bend, W. Forst, and G. W. Riggs, of New York; John A. Hicks, Beq., 

lady, two children and servant, Thomas Hanky, Esq lady and servant, Viscount 
| Powerscourt and servant, Rev. Kt. Alder, Capt. J. 5 Macauley, J. Parnell, and 
| E. Walker, of London; T. Curry, Esq. lady and child, of Quebec ; G. Smith, 
Esq. of Pictou; G. Peabody, Baltimore; A Stansfield, Savannah; P od 
| and S J. Riggs, Philadelphia: 5 T. Jones, Manchester; P. Bochansn, Gias- 














then, has at length secured her weak point, and the Dardanelles must hereafter gow; 8. E. Low, Parise; R. Dewer, Jamaica; James Florence and J. 4. Plo- 


be considered as her frontier barrier. Let the slightest demonstration of war 
take place—let but a single shot be fired on the Russian flag by any power in | 


rence, Montreal 2 
By the Ontario from London—Capt. Treseott. R.N., ledv. family and three 


serve, Mise Bromley, Mr. Fryer and lady, Mise Seaton. Mr. Hyndman and 


Europe, and we shal! instantly see Calmuc garrisons in every castle of the Hel- | family, Mrs. Hyndman and servt , Mr. Cabusse and lady, W. ond E. Crhosac, 


per to state also that both Col. Davis and Col. Evans took the same view of the / 
subject as Sir Robert Peel, and all agreed, that im this .-stcnce England had | 


| lespont. The discussion in the House of Commons was not brought on by con-| Mr Woodman lady and servt., Mrs. Pettit, Mr Hoghes 204 family, Miss Finson, 
servative hostility, but by a member in the opposite ranks, Mr. Sheil; it is pro- | Misses Mary, Eliza and Jane Trescott. Smith. 


“Vr Pope 
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™aR BRYAN, | for i af Leoden, Dentist ed manufacturer of Incorrupts- 
M*! Teeth, Aye from from h Warren to 116 Chamber st. May 10. 
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A Ballad, sung with unbounded applause by Miss Belichambers; the poetry by F. W. N. Bayley, Esq. ; Composed by G. A. Hodson. 
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She Alvion. 


HE NEVER SAID HE LOVED. 





——_ FF 





Sew York, published by Dubois & Stodart, 167 Broadway. 
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oft hath saul that 








tho’ helaid it at 





He seem'd to feel when at my feet, the rapture of delight, 
His eyes were lit with joyousness, when mine were glad and bright ; 
He watch'd me in the festive ball, he trembled if I mov'd, 
But softly tho’ his whisper fell he never said he lov'd 


= 


One of our esteemed correspondents in Upper Canada, to whom we have 
often been indebted, sends us the fullowing beautiful little effusions. 
ON THE REV. T. C—, OF BELLEVILLE, U. C., AT PRAYER. 
AN achostic 
True to his trust, a faithful shepherd's care. 
High, to the Heav'n of Heav'ns, for mercy cries, 
On a confiding flock ; and melts in pray'r 
Mutely responsive, holy echo sighs, 
And with a long, long aspiration, dies 
“Save them, O! Lord! in pity deign to spare ; 
Obrist! in Thy mercy, shield them frum despair!” 


A amall still voice is breathing—'* Peace to thee, 
My worthy servant; and, for which ye came, 
Peace, to thy charge repentant, ever be.”’ 
Be with his spirit, glorifying thy name 
Emmanuel! put his enemies to shame. 
Lord! yet have pity on the scorvers too; 
Like thine, alas! “ They ki.ow not what they do!" 
—_— A.IW 
SONG 
Tune—* Johnny's Grey Breeks.""—Slowly. 
How chastely gleams the light, that plays 
Aroun’ the joys that Time has ta’en ; 
On grassy knowes an’ flow'ry braes, 
An’ her that wauks their smile again 
Tho’ she that lent them half their shine, 
Was fause—O ! fause as fair to see ; 
When | had a young heart to tine, 
Her seeming truth was ecstacy 
chores. 
Then tell na me that nature jours, 
Tho’ passin’ clouds obscure the scene ; 
"Tis after sorrows quick'nin’ show’'rs, 
That mem'ry wears her freshest green. 


Tho’ pure affection's early beam, 
Wi' yearnin’ tenderness astray ; 
Fa’ fondly on a faithless stream, 
The banks redeem the heav'nly ray 
An’ tho’ their verdure ‘s no sae bright, 
The charm that gilded it away ; 
It glows in reminiscent light, 
Far sweeter than reality. 
CHORUS. 


Then tell na me &c. A. J.W 
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SELECT LADIES’ SEMINARY 
No. 25 Greenwich-sireet, near the Battery 
RS. DUNDERDALE'S Establishment (removed from 65 Franklin-street) 
will be opened at the above address, on Monday, the 12th inst. 
[May 10, 4 mJ 


HE Lady of a Clergyman of the Church of England, residing in a healthy 
artof the London District, Upper Canada, wishes to undertake the education 
of a few young ladies.—The terms are fifty pounds a year. 

The young ladies are taught—Grammar, History, Geography, Astronomy, My- 
thology, Writing, Arithmetic, French, Drawing, Plain Needlework, Fancy work, 
consisting of Embroidery on Lace and Muslin, Worsted, Bead and other work. 

Persons desirous of further information on the subject, are referred to the Hon, 
and Venerable, the Archdeacon of York, Cuy of Toronto, Upper Canada. 

May 10. 4w. i. 2m.) 


yey ces AND DAY SCHOOL, No 7 Beaver «treet, (within two doors of 
the Bowling Green.)—Rev. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART, Master.—There 
are at present vacancies for Tiree boarders in this establishment, and after the 10th 
May, Four places m the Day School will be vacant. The plan of this Seminary for 
eneral education is, it 1s hoped, generally and favourably known to the public 
hose not acquainted with 1 can at any time obtain a prospectus, which will afford 
all the requisite information. For terms of either department of the School, applica- 
tion is to be made at the residence of the Principal, in Beaver ctreet. 
MONTHLY REPORT—NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 
COMPANY 
> Since the last report twelve persons have been insured, Of whom five are 
in the City of New York, seven are out of the City of New York,—Total, twelve. 
Two are Farmers, ; one Clergyman; one Student; four Merchants ; four other 
pursuits,— Total, twelve. 











Of these are insured for | year and wr 9 
“ “a “ “ 7 years and > 
“ “ “ o a) Li e, 1 
12 
Of these there are insured for $.0,000 and under . : J i 
“s © “ “ “ “ 5,000 and * 5 
“ © “ “ oO “ 1,000 and * , : : a 
n 


New York, May 6th, 1834. E. A. NICOLL, Seeretary. 
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He left his home for sunny climes—full many years had past, 
And the hopes that fann'd my spirit flame had faded all—at last 
He came, the wealth of other lands had crown'd him as he rov’d, 
A Star was shining on his breast, and then he said he lov'd. 








TEETH. 
a AVERY, Surgeon Dentist, begs leave to announce that he has formed 
bb a copartnership with Mr. Solyman Brown, who is hereafter to attend exclu- 


| sively to the mechanical, and himself to the Surgical department of the profession. 


Testimonials can be shown from many gentlemen of the highest respectability. 
The following, from Mr. E. Parmly, is respectfully presented :— 
“From a knowledge of the professional and moral character of Messrs. Brown 


| and Avery, I feel great pride and pleasure in recommending them to the entire conti- 
| dence of those who may require their aid, in the exercise of their respective branches 


of the profession.” “ELEAZER PARMLY, II Park-place.” 
N. B. Rooms at No. 4 Park Place, near the corner of Broadway. 
{March 22, 6m.] 





OUNG LADIES’ DAY SCHOOL.—Miss Oakley respectfully announces 


| 
— 
Y to the public, that she will, on the Ist of May, remove her Day School from 116 


Leonard strect, to 99 Chamber street, corner of Church. 

She will, in her new residence, be prepared to increase jhe number of her pupils. 
Her claims to attention, have been already before the public. She therefore deems it 
only necessary to observe, that her best endeavours wil! be unremittingly given, to 
merit a continuance of that confidence she has already received, and for which she 
desires to express proper acknowledgment, A Parisian Lady of superior acquire- 
ments, is engaged for the French Department, and as Miss Oakley is herself con- 


versant in that Language, every facility towards a thorough attainment of it will be | 


afforded. 
Reference is made to the following gentlemen: 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk 
Dr. Hosack. 
Dr. DeKay. 


Professor Mc Vicar. 

Rev. Dr. Wainright. 

Rev. Dr. Berman. 

Rev. Mr. Schrander. William Baird. 

Professor H. Y. Anderson. Jacob Le Roy, Esq. [Ap. 12. 


O EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS OF GOOD CHARACTER. —A select 
association, consixting of a few gentlemen of character and standing, are ready 
to sell lands in a Colonization-grant im Texas, at a low sum per acre. They have 
most respectable agents at this moment on the spot; the land and climate are every 
way desirable ; and it is the intention of the parties interested, to persevere in ther 
operations, and to look to the welfare of their settlers. None but worthy people will 
be allowed to go upon the property. It will be sold in pieces, consisting of city and 
farm lots of 177 186-1000 acres, or 4428 402-1000 acres. 

Settlers can, if they please, take advantage of a vessel which the association shortly 
intend to charter; and the Captain of which (whois now on his way from Texas) 
intends to be a settler upon the Lands. For price and other conditions apply to 

CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsel & Secretary to the Association, 

March 15-1f.] No. 2, William Street, near Hanover Square. 


Pp VILION HOTEL—FALLS OF NIAGARA.—The subscriber, having taken 
the Pavilon Hotel, on the Britesh side of Niagara Falls, and having made ar- 
rangements, whereby he has secured Wines & Liquors of a very superior description, 
is about to opew that Hotel, for the accommodation of travellers, or the visitors of that 
pre-eminent of Natare’s works, he will exert himself to provide refreshments and 
meals, not only of good quality but superiorly prepared, as no servants will be kept 
at the Pavilion, who are not found competent to give satisfaction, both in capacity and 
disposition, or who ever lose sight of the respect and attention due to those who may 
put up at the House. 

The public may depend upon finding accommodation, comfort, and attention, far 
exeeding what it is usual to meet with in such places, as the subscriber will be un- 
ceasing in his efforts to please, the only means by which he can hope to be successful 


March 15.-tf.] CHAS. ATKINSON, | 


General Stationery Establishment, 203 Peari-street, New-York 
FENUOMAS A. RONALDS, Wholesale Stationer, offers for sale at his extensive | 
Ware House,—English Drawing papers of extra large sizes, American Drawing 
Papers of superior quality. Coloured and Fancy Papers, of Foreign and Domestic 
manufacture. English, French, and American Stationery, in every variety of war- 
ranted qualities. Bank Ledgers, and Books for public offices, and Account Books of 
every description. Writing paper, Letter paper, &c. &c. 

Twenty years experience at his business bas enabled the Proprietor of this establish- 
ment, to present to the public, an assortment not surpassed in the United States, and 
a recent visit to Europe enabled him to make arrangements for the better Importation | 
of Foreign Stationery, of which he has regular supplies. 

Orders out of the City will receive prompt attention, and faithfully executed. 

April 92m. 




















> BY RNE, “wholesale dealer and ‘manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No.6 


1 @ William street, New York __{Jan. 6. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 

The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the I4th, and Liverpool! on the 30th of 
each month. 

Ships Masters From New York. | From Liverpool. 
Howard, T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, | Dec. 11, Apr. 14, Aug. 14, | Sept. 30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.)4, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 
New Ship, | J. Taubman, | Feb. 14, June 14, Oct. 14, | Nov.30, Mar. 30, July 30, 

The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy | 
and safe deliwery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty dollars; for which, each pas- 
senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and tores of the bes! 
quality. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or passage, ap- 
ply tothe masters, on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street 
FEW GENTLEMEN canbe accommodated with rooms and treakfast ar 
4 tea in a private family, where the arrangements are in a superior style of com- 
fort. Situation, one of the cross streets in the immediate neighbourhood of the City | 
Hail. For Cards of address apply at the office of this paper. {April 12. 
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| ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 

Office, No 32 New Street, New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St, 
{March 16. 








PWVHE GROUP of Uncle Toby and Widow Wadman. by Bal! Hughes, is now ex- 
hibiting at the American Academy of Fine Arts in Barclay-st. Open from tea 

| in the Morning tll nine in ths Evening. 
Admittance twenty-five cents. J April 19—4t. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days Y, Sailing from 
yew York. Laverpool. 
Caledonia, Graham, Jan. 1, May |, Sept.1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscee, Delano, ee * 8 GS we Se 
Hiberma, Wilson, “16, ** 16, “* 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. l, 
Sheffield, Hackstaff, “1, % 06,“ 27 4 ee gw 8, 
Columbus, |\Cobb, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 16, * 16, * 16, 
oe — wo 8, “ 


Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, " 8) “ 24, “* 24 & O° 

\Maxwell, ~ 16, “* 16, “* 16,|Apritl, Ang. 1, Dec. |, 

Holdrege, | ‘24, “ 24, * agl % gow glow a’ 

|Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov. 1) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
“ 8 - “ ~ 


Europe, 
United States, 
South America, 








Napoleon, |Smitb, " “ 24, * 24, * 24 
Brita.nia, |\Sketchley, “16, “ 16, “* 16,)May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. |, 
John Jay, Glover, cs % 3% 208. 3 2S 6 Se 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “ 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
New Ship, iNye, “ ~~ =~ oe 24, * 24, “* 28, 
North America, —|Dixey, “16, “ 16, “ 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, \Harris, “24,% 4, “243 .¢* € * @. 4 @ 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished 


| the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which 


| tannia, Orpheus, North America, 


| 
| 


| he provided. 


be found on board. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- 
BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Sta‘es, John Jay, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and New Ship, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N. Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
j York. London, 

Ontario, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.16,July 16,Nov.16, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin| “ 16, ** 16, * 16,/Aprill, Aug.1, Dee.1 
Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar.1,, “16 “ 16, “* 
Sovereign, Griswold, ; “16, * 16, * 16,May 1, Sep.1, Jan. 1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, }Aug.1, Dec. 1, Aprill, “16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, “16, “* 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb, 1, 
Samson, Chadwick, \Sep. 1, Jan.1,May1,! “ 16, “ 16, * BM, 
President, Moore, |; “16, “* 16, © 16, July 1, Nov.1,Mar. 1, 


! J 
These ships are al! of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened,and are navigated by able and experr 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fired 


| at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger at the 
| established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on beard each of 


the ships. 
For Freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co Py 134 Front street, orto 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street. London. 
N.B—The ships of the above lithe will continue to touch at Pertsmouth, each way 


| to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent 


and to different parts of England 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 

Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
New-York. avre. 
France, E. Funk, Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. 1,Jan.24, May 24, Sep.™, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 8, “ 8, “ 8,[Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
Normandie, iW.W.Pelli “16, “16, * 165 % 6, * 8% be 
iJ. Rockett, “te. oe. “See @§ eS ee UE Ue, 








Rhone, 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,) “ 24, ** 24, “* @, 
Formosa, IW.B.Orne] “ 8 “8, * 


J 
|W. Burrows} “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 


8,)}Mar.1, July 1, Nov.1, 
og * @ *° 
|We iderholdt —- 3, “a4, * 24, “ 16, “ 16. “ 16, 


Francois Ist, 
Manchester, 








Chs. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1,Oct. 1,, “ 24, ‘* 24, “ 24, 
Charlemagne, |Pierce, “ 8s, “ 8, “ 8,lApril 1, Aug. 1, Des. |, 
Francis Depau, H.Robinson, “ 16, “16, ““16) “ 8, * 8, * &, 
Poland, |Richardson, “ 24, “24, “24 “ 16, * 16, * 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,) “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
Albany, Hawkins, “ 8, “ 8, “ 8,)[May 1, Sept. 1,Jan. 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| “ 16, “16, “16) “ 8, “* 8, * & 
HenrilV J. Castof. | “ 24, “24, “ 24] “ 16, “ 16, * 16, 


Theer are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accomme- 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscribers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets free of all charges exoep* 
the expenses actually incurred. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall #. 
wM WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 
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